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LETTER I, 


My Dear Countrymen , 

I AM a FARMER, fettled, after a variety 
of fortunes, near the banks of the river 
Delaware , in the province of Pennfylvania. 
I received a liberal education, and have been 
engaged in the bufy fcenes of life : but 
am now convinced, that a man may be as 
happy without buftle as with it. My farm 
is fmall, my fervants are few, and good ; 
I have a little money at intereft ; I wifli for 
no more : my employment in my own af- 
fairs is eafy ; and with a contented grateful 
mind, I am compleating the number of days 
allotted to me by Divine Goodnefs. 

Being matter of my time, I fpend a good 
deal of it in a library, which I think the 
pioft valuable part of my fmall eftate ; and 

being 
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being acquainted with two or three gentle-, 
men of abilities and learning, who honour 
me with their friendfhip, I believe I have 
acquired a greater fhare of knowledge in 
hiltory, and the laws and conftitution of my 
country, than is generally attained by men 
of my cldfs ; many of them not being fo 
fortunate as I have been, in the opportuni- 
ties of getting information. 

From infancy I was taught to love huma- 
nity and liberty. Inquiry and experience 
have fince confirmed my reverence for the 
leflons then given me, by convincing me 
more fully of their truth and excellence. 
Benevolence towards mankind excites wifhes 
for their welfare, and fuch wifhes endear the 
means of fulfilling them. Thofe can be 
found in liberty alone, and therefore her 
facred caufe ought to be efpoufed by every 
man, on every occafion, to the utmofi: of 
his power. As a charitable but poor per- 
fon does not withold his mite, becaufe he 
cannot relieve all the diftrefies of the mile- 
rable, fo let not any honeft man fupprefs 
his fentiments concerning freedom, however 
fmall their influence is likely to be. Per- 
haps he may “ touch fome wheel”* that 
will have an effedt greater than he expefts. 

Thefe being my fentiments, 1 am encou- 
raged to offer to you, my countrymen, my 
thoughts on fome late tranfaftions, that in 

my 

* Pope, 
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my opinion are of the utmoft importance to 
you Confcious of my defefts, I have wait- 
ed forne time, in expeftation of feeing the 
fubjeft treated by perfons much better qua- 
lified for the talk ; but being therein disap- 
pointed, and apprehenfive that longer delays 
will be injurious, I venture at length to re- 
quest ^the attention of the public, praying 
only for one thing,— that is, that thefe lines 
may be read with the fame zeal for the hap- 
pmfts oi Ernifh America, with which they 
were wrote. 

With a good deal of furprife I have ob- 
ferved, that little notice has been taken of an 
aft of parliament, as injurious in its princi- 
ple to the liberties of thefe colonies, as the 
Stamp-act was : I mean the aft for fuf. 
pending the legiflation of New- York. 

The afiembly of that government com- 
plied with a former aft of parliament, re- 
quiring certain provifions to be made for 
the troops in America, in every particular, 
I think, except the articles of fait, pepper* 
and vinegar. In my opinion they afted 
imprudently, confidering all circumftances,' 
in not complying fo far as would have 
given fatisfaftion, as feveral colonies did : 
but my diflike of their conduct in that in- 
france, has not blinded me fo much, that 
1 cannot . plainly perceive, that they have 
been pumfhed in a manner pernicious to 
n.erit in freedom, and juftiy alarming to 
all the colonies. & 


If 
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If the British Parliament has a 
legal authority to order, that we lhall fur- 
nifh a Angle article for the troops here, and 
to compel obedience to that order ; they 
have the fame right to order us to fupply 
thofe troops with arms, cloaths, and every 
neceflary, and to compel obedience to that 
order alfo ; in Ihort, to lay any burdens 
they pleafe upon us. What is this but tax- 
ing us at a certain funi, and leaving to us 
only the manner of railing it ? How is this 
mode more tolerable than the Stamp-act ? 
Would that ad have appeared more pleafing 
to Americans, if being ordered thereby 
to raife the fum total of the taxes, the mighty 
privilege had been left to them, of faying 
how much Ihould be paid for an inftrument 
of writing on paper, and how much for 
another on parchment ? 

An ad of parliament commanding us to‘ 
do a certain thing, if it has any validity, 
is a tax upon us for the expence that accrues 
in complying with it, and for this reafon, I 
believe, every colony bn the continent, that 
chofe to give a mark of their refped for 
Great-Brit'ain, in complying with the 
act relating to the troops, caution fly avoided 
the mention of that ad, left their condud 
ihould be attributed to its fuppofed obliga- 
tion- 

The matter being thus ftated, the aflembly 
of New-Vork either had, or had not, a right 
to refufe fubmiffion to that ad. If they 

had. 
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had, and I imagine no American will fay* 
they had not, then the parliament had no 
right to compel them to execute it.— If they 
had not that right , they had no right to 
punifh them for not executing it ; and there- 
fore had no right to fufpend their legiflatiori, 
which is a punilhment. In fa£t, if the 
people of New-Tork cannot be legally taxed, 
but by their own reprelentatives, they can- 
not be legally deprived of the privileges of 
making laws* only for infilling on that ex- 
clufive privilege of taxation. If they may 
be legally deprived, in fuch a cafe, of the 
privilege of making laws, why may they 
not, with equal reafon, be deprived of every 
other privilege? Or why may not every 
colony be treated in the fame manner, 
when any of them lhall dare to deny their 
allent to any impofitions that (hall be di- 
rected ? Or what fignifies the repeal of the 
Stamp-act, if thefe colonies are to lofe 
their other privileges, by not tamely fur- 
rendering that of taxation f 

There is one coniideration arifing from this 
fulpicion, which is not generally attended to, 
but Ihews its importance very clearly. It was 
not necejfary that this fufpenfion fhould be 
caufed by an a£t of parliament. The crown 
might have reftrained the governor of New~ 
York , even from calling the aifembly toge- 
ther, by its prerogative in the royal govern- 
ments. This ftep, I fuppofe, would have 

B been 
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been taken, if the conduct of the aflembly of 
New-Tork , had been regarded as an a£t of 
difobedience to the crown alone : but it is 
regarded as an act of “ difobedience to 
“ the authority of the British Legisla- 
“ tvre.” This gives the fufpenfion a 
confequence vaftiy more affedting. It is a 
parliamentary aflertion of the Jupreme autho- 
rity of the Britijh legijlature over thefe colo- 
nies in the part of taxation ; and is intend- 
ed to compel New-Tork unto a fubmiffion 
to that authority. It feems therefore to me 
•as much a violation of the liberty of the peo- 
ple of that province, and confequently of all 
thefe colonies, as if the parliament had feut a 
-number of regiments to be quartered upon 
them, till they fhould comply. For it is evi- 
dent, that the fufpetrfton is meant as a com- 
pulfton ; and the method of compellin g is to- 
tally different. It is indeed probable, that the 
fight of red coats, and the beating of drums, 
would have been mo ft alarming, becaufe 
people are generally more influenced by their 
eyes and oars than by their reafon : but who- 
ever ierioufiy confiders the matter, muft 
perceive, that a dreadful ftroke is aimed at 
the liberty - of thefe colonies : for the caufe 
of one is the caufe of all. If the parliament 
-may lawfully deprive New-Tork of any of 
its rights, it may deprive any or all the o- 
- 1 her colonies of their rights; and nothing 
can polfib.1v fo much encourage fuch at- 
tempts, ae a mutual inattention to the in- 

tereft 
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tereft of each other. To divide, and thus to 
dejiroy , is the fir ft political maxim in attack- 
ing thofe who are powerful by their union. 
He certainly is not a wife man, who folds his 
arms and repofeth himfelf at home, feeing 
with unconcern the flames that have invaded 
his neighbour’s houfe, ' without any endea- 
vours to extinguifh them. When Mr. Hamp - 
dens fhip-money caufe, for three fhillings 
and four-pence, was tried, all the people of 
England, with anxious expeftation, intereft- 
ed themfelves in the important decifion ; and 
when the flighteft point touching the free- 
dom of a fingle colony is agitated, I earneft- 
ly wifh, that all the reft may with equal ar- 
dour. fupport their lifter. Very mpch may 
be faid on this fubje£f, but I hope, more at 
prefent is unneceffary. 

With concern I have obferved.. that two 
auemblies of this province have,fat and ad- 
journed, without taking any notice of this 
a<5t. It may perhaps be afked^. what would 
have been proper for them tq/do ? I am by 
no means fond of inflammatory meafures. I 

deteft them. 1 fhould be forry that any 

thing fhould be done whichu might juftly dif* 
pleale our Sovereign or otlr mother-country. 
But a firm, modeft exertion of a free fpirit, 
fhould never be wanting on public occafions. 

r r^^ Sars t0 me » t ^ lat V would have been 
iufncient for the affemb-ly, to have ordered 
our agents to reprefent ffo the King’s mini- 
teia, their fenfe of the fufpending adl, and 
B 2 to 
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to pray for its repeal. Thus we fhould have 
borne our teftimony again# it ; and might 
therefore reasonably expedt, that on a like oc- 
cafion, we might receive the fame affittance 
from the other colonies. 

Concorda res parvt <e ere fount. 

Small things grow great by concord. — » 

A FARMER. 


LETTER II. 

Beloved Countrymen, 

T FIERE is another late adt of parlia- 
men£, which feems to me to be as de- 
ftrudive to the liberty of thefe colonies, as 
that inferted in my laft letter ; that is, the 
aft for granting the duties on paper, glafs, 
&c. It appears to me to be unconstitutional. 

The parliament unqueftionably pofieffes a 
legal authority to regulate the trade of Great - 
Britain , and all \ its colonies. Such an au- 
thority is eflential to the relation between a 
mother country and its colonies ; and necef- 
fary for the common good of all. He who 
confiders thefe provinces as ftates diftindfc 
from the Britifh Empire, has very flender 
notions of jujlice , oir of their interejls. We 
are but parts of d- whole ; and therefore 
there muft exift a poiver Somewhere, to pre- 
fid e ? 
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fide, and preserve the connexion in due or- 
der. This power is lodged in the parlia- 
ment ; and we are as much dependent on 
Great-Britain, as a perfectly free people can 
be on another. 

I have looked over every Jlatute relating 
to thefe colonies, from their firft fettlement 
to this time ; and I find every one of them 
founded on this principle, till the Stamp- 
act adminiftration,* All before are cal- 
culated 

* For the fatisfa&ion of the reader, recitals from former 
a£ts of parliament relating to thefe colonies are added. By 
comparing thefe with the modern a6is, he will perceive 
their great difference in exprefiion and intention. 

The 12th Cha, II. Chap. 18, which forms the founda- 
tions of the laws relating to our trade, by enacting that 
certain productions of the colonies fhall be carried to Eng- 
land only, and that no goods fhall be imported from the 
plantations but in fhips belonging to England, Ireland, 
Wales, Berwick, or the Plantations, &c. begins thus : 
4 ‘ For the increafe of fhipping, and encouragement of the 
navigation of this nation, wherein, under the good provi- 
dence and protection of God, the wealth, fafety, and ftrength 
of this kingdom is fo much concerned,” &c. 

. The 15th Cha, II. Chap. 7. enforcing the fame regula- 
tion, afligns thefe reafons for it. “ Jn regard his Majefly’s 
plantations, beyond the feas, are inhabited" and peopled by 
his fubje&s of this his kingdom of England ; for the main- 
taining a greater correfpondence and kindnefs between them, 
and keeping them in a firmer dependence upon it, and ren- 
dering them yet more beneficial and advantageous unto it, 
in the further employment and increafe of Englifh fhipping 
and feamen, vent of Englilh woollen, and other manufac- 
tures and commodities, rendering the navigation to and 
from the fame more fafe and cheap, and making this king- 
dom a flaple, not only of the commodities of thofe plan- 
tations, but alfo of the commodities of other countries and 
places for the fupplying of them ; and it being the ufage 
of other nations to keep their plantations trade to them- 
felves,” &c. 
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ciliated to preferve oi* promote a mutually 
beneficial intercourfe between the feveral 

x ■* 

conftituent parts of the empire ; and though 

many 

The 25th Cha. IF. Chap. 7, made expreftly for the 
tetter fecuring the plantation trade/’ which impofes 
duties on certain commodities exported from one Colo* 
liy to another, mentions this Iall for impoftng them : 

4 j Whereas by oneaft patted in the 12th year of your 
Majefty’s reign, intituled, an a for encouragement of 
flipping and navigation, and by feveral other laws, paf- 
fed iince that time, it is permitted to flip, &c. fugars, 
tobacco, &c. of the growth, &c. of any of your Maje- 
fty*s plantations in America &c. from the places of their 
growth, &c. to any other of your Majefty’s plantations 
In thofe parts, &c. and that without paying of cuftom 
for the fame, either at the lading or unlanding the faid 
commodities, by means whereof the trade and naviga- 
tion in thofe commodities from one plantation to ano- 
ther is greatly encreafed, and the inhabitants of divers 
of thofe colonies, not contenting th'emfelves with being 
fupplied with thofe commodities for their own ufe, 
free from all cuftoms (while the Cibjedts of this your 
kingdom of England have paid great cuftoms and impo- 
fitions for what of them hath been fpent here) but, 
contrary to. the exprefs letter of the aforefaid laws, have 
brought into divers parts of Europe great quantities 
thereof, and do alfo vend great quantities thereof to the 
fhipping of other nations, who bring them into divers 
parts of Europe, to the great hurt and dimunition of 
your Majefty’s cuftoms, and of the trade and navigation 
of this your kingdom ; for the prevention thereof, &c. 

The 7th and 8th Will. III. Chap. 21, intituled, “ An 
aft for preventing frauds, and regulating abufes in the 
plantation trade,” recites that, “ n 0 twit hftan ding divers 
adls, &c. great abufes are daily committed, to the preju- 
dice of the Englilh navigation, and the lofs of a great 
part of the plantation trade to this kingdom, by the ar- 
tifice and cunning of ill difpofed perfons : for remedy 
whereof, &c. And whereas in fome of his Majefty’s Ame- 
rican plantations, a doubt or mifconftru£tion has arifen 
upon the before mentioned a£ts, made in the 25th year 
of the reign of Charles If. whereby certain duties ate 
laid upon the commodities therein enumerated (which by 
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many of them impofed duties on trade, yet 
thofe duties were always impofed with de- 
jign to retrain the commerce of one part 

that 


law may be tranfported from one plantation to another, 
for the fupplying of each others wants) ‘as if the fame 
were, by the payment of thofe duties in one plantation, 
difcharged from giving the fecurities intended by the 
aforefaid adts, made in the 12th, 2 2d and 23d years of 
the reign of\King Charles II. and confequently be at 
liberty to go to any foreign market in Europe*” Sec* 

The 6th Ann, Chap. 37, reciting the advancement of 
trade, &c. and encouragement of fhips of war, Sec. grants 
to the captors the property of all prizes carried into A- 
merica, fubjeft to fuch cuftoms and duties, &c. as if the 
fame had been firfl imported into any part of Great- 
Britain, and from thence exported. Sec . 

This was a gift to perfons afting under commifilons 
from the crown, and therefore ic. was reafonable that the 

terms preferibed fhould be complied with — more efpe- 

ctally as the payment of fuch duties was intended to 
give a preference, to the production of the Britiih colo- 
nies, over thofe of other colonies- However, being found 
inconvenient to the colonies, about four years afterwards, 
this aft was, for that reafon, fo far repealed, by another 
aft u all prize good?, imported into any part of Great- 
“ Britain, from any of the plantations, were liable to 
fuch duties only in Great-Britain, as in cafe they had 
been of the growth and produce ot the plantations,”- Sec* 
The 6th Geo. II. Chap. 13, which impofes duties on 
foreign rum, fugar and molaffes, imported into the co- 
lonies, fhews the reafon thus. — c< Whereas the welfafe 
and jprofperity of your Majefty’s fugar colonies in Ame- 
rica, are of the grealeit confequence and importance to 
the trade, navigation and llrength of this kingdom ; and 
whereas the planters of the faid fugar colonies, have of 
late years fallen under fuch great difeouragemonts, that they 
are unable to improve or carry on the fugar trade-, upon 
an equal footing with the foreign fugar. colonies, without 
fome advantage and relief be given to them from "Great- 
Britain ; for femftly whereof, and for the good and wel- 
fare of your Majefty’s fubjeft 5,” Sc c. 

The 29th Geo. If. Chap. 26. and the ift Geo. III. 
Chap, 9, which contains 6th Geo, II. Chap. 13, declare 
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that was injurious to another, and thus to pro 
mote the general welfare. The railing a 
revenue thereby was never intended. Thus, 

^7 ^' 1S j uc ^S es * n bis courts of 
juft ice, impofes lines, which all together 
amount to a confiderable fum, and contri- 
bute to the fupport of government: but 
this is merely a confequence ariling from 
reftrictions, which only meant to keep peace 
and prevent confulion ; and furely a man 
would argue very loofely, who Ihould con- 
clude from hence, that the King has a right 
to levy money in general upon his fubjeds : 
never did the Britijh parliament , till the pe- 
riod above-mentioned, think of impofing 
duties in America ; for the purpose of 
raising a revenue. Mr. Grenville' s fa- 
gacity firft introduced this language, in the 
preamble to the 4 th of Geo. III. Ch. 15, 
which has thefe words— “ And whereas it is 
juft and neceflary that a revenue be raised 
in your Majesty’s said dominions in 
America, for defraying the expences of de- 
fending , protecting, and fecuring the fame : 
We your Majefty’s moft dutiful and loyal 
fubje&s, the commons of Great Bri- 
tain, in parliament aflembled, being de- 
firous to make fome provifion in the pre- 

that the faid aft hath, by experience, been found ufeful 
and beneficial, &c. Thefe are all the moft confiderable 
ltatutes relating to the commerce of the colonies ; and it 
is thought to be utterly tinneceflary to add any obferva- 
tions to thefe extra&s, to prove that they were all intended 
lolely as regulations of trade, 

fent 
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lent ieffidn of parliament, towards railing 
the laid revenue in America, have refolved 
to give and grant unto your Majefty the fe- 
veral rates and duties herein after mention- 
ed,” &c. 

A few months after came the Btamp-aB, 
which reciting this, proceeds in the fame 
ft range mode of expreffion, thus — “ And 
whereas it is juft and necefl'ary, that pro- 
vision be made for raising a further 

REVENUE WITHIN YOUR MAJESTY’S DOMI- 
NIONS in America, towards defraying the 
faid expences, we your Majefty’s molt du- 
tiful and loyal fubjedls* the Commons of 
Great-Britain, &c. give and grant,” 
&c. as before. 

The laft a<ft, granting duties upon paper, 
&c. carefully purfues thefe modem prece- 
dents. The preamble is, “ Whereas it is 
expedient that a revenue Ihould be raifed in 
your Majefty’s dominions in America, for 
making a more certain and adequate provi- 
fion for the defraying the charge of the ad- 
miniftration of juftice, and the fupport of 
civil government in fuch provinces, where 
it fhali be found neceftary ; and towards 
the further defraying the expences of de- 
fending, protecting and fecuring the faid do- 
minions, we your Majefty’s molt dutiful and 
loyal fubjedts, the Commons Iof Great- 
Britain, &c. give and grant,” &c. as be- 
fore. 

Here we may obferve an authority exprejjly 
claimed to impofe duties on thefe colonies; 

C not 
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not for the regulation of trade; not for 
the prefervation or promotion of a mutually 
beneficial intercourfe between the feveral con- 
ftituent parts of the empire, heretofore the 
foie objetts of parliamentary inftitutions ; but 
'for the Jingle purpofe of levying money upon 
us. 

This I call an * innovation and a moft 
dangerous innovation. It may perhaps be 
objected, that Great-Britain has a right to 
lay what duties fhe pleafes upon her t ex- 
ports, and it makes no difference to us whe- 
ther they are paid here or there. 

To this 1 anfwer. Thefe colonies require 
, many things for their ufe, which the laws 
of Great-Britain prohibit them from getting 
qny where but from her. Such are paper 
and glafs. 

* It is worthy obfervation how quickly fubfidies, granted 
'in forms ufual and accuftomable (though heavy) are borne ; 
inch a power hath ufe and cuftom. On the other fide, 
what difcontentment and difturbances inbfidies formed on 
new moulds do raife (fuch an inbred hatred noveity doth 
hatch) is evident by examples of former times. Lord 
Coke’s 2d militate, p. 33. 

-j. Some people, whole minds feem incapable of uniting 
two ideas, think that Great-Britain has the lame right to 
impofe duties on the exports to thefe colonies, as on thofe 
to Spain and, Portugal, & c. Such perfons attend 10 much 
to the idea of exportation, that they entirely drop that of 
the connection between the mother country and her colonies, 
if Great-Britain had always claimed ana exercifed an au- 
thority to compel Spain and Portugal to import manufac- 
tures from her only, the caies would be parallel : but as file 
never pretended to fuch a right, they are at liberty to get 
them where they pleafe ; and if they cnufe to take them 
from her, rather than from other nations, they voluntarily 
c oli fen t to pay foe duties impofed on them. 

: That 
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That we may be legally bound to pay any 
■general duties on tbefe commodities, relative 
to the regulation of trade, is granted ‘ but 
we being obliged by her laws to take them 
from Great- Britain, any fpeeial duties im- 
pofed on their exportation to its only , with 
intention to raife a revenue from us only , are 
as much taxes upon us, as thofe impofed by 
the Stamp- aft. 

What is the difference in fubftance and 
right, whether the fame fum is raifed upon 
us by the rates mentioned in the Stamp-act, 
on the ufe of the paper, or by thefe duties, on 
the importation of it. It is nothing but the 
edition of a former book, with a new title 
page. 

Suppofe the duties were made payable in 
Great- Britain t 

It fignifies nothing to us, whether they 
are to be paid here or there. Had the Stamp- 
aft directed, that all the paper fhould be 
landed in Florida , and the duties paid there, 
before it was brought to the Brit if Colonies , 
would the aft have raifed lefs money upon 
us, or have been lefs deftruftive of our 
rights ? By no means : for as we were 
under a neceffity of uling the paper, we fhould 
have been under the neceffity of paying the 
duties. Thus in the prefent cafe, a like ne- 
ceffity will fubjeft us, if this aft continues 
in force, to the payment of the duties now 
impofed. 

Why 
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Why was the Stamp-a£t then fo pernicious 
to freedom? It did not enafl;, that every 
man in the colonies Jhould buy a certain 
quantity of paper — No : it only directed, 
that no inftrument of writing Ihould be 
valid in lavv, if not made on ftamp paper, &c. 

The makers of that act knew full well, 
that , the confu lions that would arife upon 
the difufe of writings would compel the 
colonies to ufe the ftamp paper, and there- 
fore to pay the taxes impofed. For this rea- 
fon the Stamp-gB was laid to be a law that 
would execute itself. For the very 
fame reafon, the l a ft act of parliament, if it 
is granted to have any force here, will exe- 
cute itfelf, and will be atended with the very 
fame confequences to American Liberty. 

Some perfons perhaps may fay, that this 
. act lays us under no neceffity to pay the duties 
impofed, becaufe we may ourfelves manufac- 
ture the articles on which they are laid; 
whereas by the Stamp-aft no inftrument of 
writing could be good, unlefs made on Bri- 
tifh paper, and that too ftamped. 

Such an objection amounts to no more 
than this, that the injury refulting to thefe 
colonies, from the total difufe of Britifh pa- 
per and glafs, will not be fo affiiSiing as that 
which would have refulted from the total 
difufe of writing among them ; for by that 
means even the ftamp-aft might have been 
eluded. Why then was it univerfally deteft- 
ed by them as (lavery itfelf ? Becaufe it pre- 
0 ' • fented 
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Tented to thefe devoted provinces nothing 
but a choice of calamities, imbittered by in- 
dignities, each of which it was unworthy of 
freemen to bear. But is no injury a vio- 
lation of right but the greatejl injury? If 
the eluding the payment of the duties impo- 
sed by the Stamp-aft, would have fubjefted 
us to a more dreadful inconvenience than the 
eluding the payment of thofe impofed by the 
late aft ; , does it therefore follow, that the 
lad is no violation of our rights, though 
it is calculated for the fame purpofe that the 
other was; that is, to ralfe money upon us, 
WITHOUT OUR CONSENT ? 

This would be making right to confift, not 
in exemption from injury., but from a certain 
degree of injury. 

But the objectors may further fay, that 
we ihail fuftain no injury at all bv the difufe 
of Britifh paper and glafs. We might not, 
if we could make as much as we want. 
But can any man, acquainted with Ameri- 
ca, believe this poffible ? I am told there 
are but two or three glafs-houfes on this 
continent, and but very few paper-mills’, 
and fuppofe more fliould be erefted, a long 
courfe of years rauft elapfe, before they can 
be brought to perfeftion. This continent 
is a country of planters, farmers, and filh- 
ermen; not of manufacturers. The diffi- 
culty of eltabliffiing particular manufactures 
jn fuch a country, is alrnoft infuperable ; 
for one manufacture is connected with others 
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in {uch a manner, that it may be faid to be 
impoffible to eftablifli one or two without efta- 
blilhing feveral others. The experience of 
many nations may convince us of this truth. 

Inexpreffible therefore mull be our di- 
ftrefles in evading the late acts, by the dif- 
ufe of Britifh paper and glafs. Nor will this 
be the extent of our misfortunes, if we* ad- 
mit the legality of that adh 

Great-Britain has prohibited the manu- 
facturing iron and fteel in thefe colonies, 
without any objection being made to her 
right of doing it. The like right (he rauft 
have to prohibit any other manufacture among 
us. Thus (lie is poffefled of an undifpiited 
precedent on that point. This authority, 
(he will fay, is founded on the original in- 
tention of fettling thefe colonies ; that is, that 
(lie (hould manufacture for them, and that 
they (hould fupply her with materials. The 
equity of this policy, (lie will alfo fay, has 
been univerfally acknowledged by the colo- 
nies, who never have made the leaft objec- 
tion to ftatutes for that purpofe ; and will 
further appear by the mutual benefits flowing 
from this ufage, ever fince the fettlement of 
thefe colonies, 

Our great advocate, Mr. Pitt, in his 
fpeeches on the debate concerning the repeal 
of the Stamp-a£l , acknowledged, that Great- 
Britain could reftrain our manufactures. His 
words are thefe — “ This kingdom, as the 
fupreme governing and legiflative power, has 
always 
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always bound the colonies bj her regulations 
and rejlrlElions in trade, in navigation, in 

manufactures in every thing except that 

of taking their money out of their pockets , 
without their consent.” Again he 
fays, “ We may bind their trade, confine 
their Manufactures, and exercife every 
power whatever, except that of taking mo- 
ney out of their pockets, without their 
consent. 

Here then, let my countrymen rouse 
themfelves, and behold the ruin hanging 
over their heads ! If they ONCE admit, that 
Great-Britain may lay duties upon her ex- 
portations to us, for the purpofe of levying 
money on us only , ihe then will have nothing 
to do, but to lay thofe duties on the articles 
which Ihe prohibits us to manufacture — and 
the tragedy of American liberty is finilhed. 
We have been prohibited from procuring 
manufactures, in all cafes, any where but 
from Great-Britain, (excepting linens, which 
we are permitted to import direCtJy from 
Ireland ;) we have been prohibited, in fome 
cafes, from manufacturing for ourfelves : we 
are therefore exactly in the filiation of a city 
befieged, which is furrounded by the works 
of the befiegers in every part but one. If 
that is clofed up, no itep can be taken, but 
to furrender at difcretion. If Great-Britain 
can order us to come to her for neceffaries 
we want, and can order us to pay what taxes 
fhe pleafes before we take them away, or 

when 
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when we have them here, we are as abjed 
(laves, as France and Poland can (hew in 
ivooden (hoes, and with uncombed hair.* 

Perhaps the nature of the neceffities of the 
dependent Rates, caufed by the policy of a 
governing one, for her own benefit, may 
be elucidated by a fact mentioned in hiftory. 
When the Carthaginians were podefled of 
the ifland of Sardinia, they made a decree, 
that the Sardinians (liould not get corn any 
other way than from the Carthaginians. 
Then, by impofing any duties they would, 
they drained from the miferable Sardinians 
6ny fums they pleafed ; and whenever that 
oppreffed people made the lead movement 
to affert their liberty, their tyrants darved 
them to death or fubmiffion. This may 
be called the mod perfect kind of political 
neceffity. 

From what has been faid, I think this un- 
controvertible cohclulion may be deduced, 
that when a ruling date obliges a dependent 
date to take certain commodities from her 
alone, it is implied in the nature of that obli- 
gation ; and is eflentially requifite to give it 
the lead degree of judice ; and is infeparably 
united with it, in order to preferve any (hare 
of freedom to the dependent date ; that thofe 
commodities (hould never be loaded with 

* The peafants of France wear wooden fhoes ; and the 
vafTals of Poland are remarkable far matted hair, which never 
can be combed, 

duties 
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duties for the foie purpofe of .levying money 
on the dependent Rate, 

The place of paying the duties impofed 
by the late aft* appears to me therefore to 
be totally immaterial. The fingle queftion 
is, whether the parliament can legally impofe 
duties to be paid by the people of thefe colo- 
nies , only FOR THE SOLE PURPOSE OF RAISING 

A revenue, on commodities which jhe obliges 
ns to take from her alone ; or, in other words, 
whether the parliament can legally take 
money out of our pockets, without our con- 
fent ? If they can, our boafted liberty is 
but 

“ Vox et praterea nihil V 
A found, and nothing elfe. 

A FARMER, 
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Beloved Countrymen , 

I Rejoice to find, that my two former let- 
ters to you, have been generally received 
with fo much favour by fuch of you whofe 
fentiments I have had an opportunity of 
knowing. Could you look into my heart, 
you would inftantly perceive an ardent af- 
fection for your perfons, a zealous attach- 
ment to your interefts, a lively refentment of 
every infult and injury offered to your ho- 
nour or happinefs, and an inflexible refolu- 
tion to afiert your rights, to the utmoft of my 
weak pow’er, to be the only motives that 
have engaged me to addrefs you. 

I am no further concerned in any thing 
affeCting America, than any one of you ; and 
when liberty leaves it, I can quit it much 
more conveniently than moft of you : but 
while Divine Providence, that gave me exig- 
ence in a land of freedom, permits my 
head to think, my lips to i'peak, and my 
hand to move, I {hall fo highly and grate- 
fully value the bleffing received, as to take 
care that my filence and inactivity {hall not 
give my implied aflent to any act degrading 
my brethren and myfelf from the birthright 

wherewith 
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wherewith heaven itfelf “ hath made us 

freer * s 

Sorry I am to learn, that there are Tome 
few perfons, fhake their heads with folemn 
motion, - and pretend to wonder what can 
be the meaning of thefe letters. “ Great- 
Britain, they fay, is too. powerful to con- 
tend with ; fhe is determined to opprels us ; 
it is in vain to fpeak of right on one fide, 
when there is power on the other ; when we 
are firong enough to refill, we fhall attempt 
it ; but now we are not ftrong enough, and 
therefore we had better be quiet; it figni- 
fies nothing to convince us that our rights 
are invaded, when we cannot defend them ; 
and if we fhould get into riots and tumults 
about the late aft, it will only draw down 
heavier difpleafure upon us.” 

What can fuch men defign ? What do 
their grave obfervations amount to, but this 
— “ that thefe colonies, totally regardlefs 
of their liberties, fhould commit them, with 
humble refignation, to chance , time, and the 
tender mercies of miniftersr 

Are thefe men ignorant, that ufurpations, 
which might have been luccefsfully oppofed 
at firft, acquire ftrength by continuance, and 
thus become irrefiftible ? Do they condemn 
the conduft of thefe colonies, concerning the 
Stamp-aSl ? Or have they forgot its fuc- 
cefsful iffue ? Ought the colonies at that 

D 2 time. 
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time, inftead of a fling as they did, to have 
trailed for relief to the fortuitous events of 
futurity ? If it is needlefs “ to fpeak of 
rights ” now, it was as needlefs then. If the 
behaviour of the colonies was prudent and 
glorious then, and fuccefsful too, it will be 
equally prudent and glorious to aft in the 
fame manner now, if our rights are equal- 
ly invaded, and may be as fuccefsful. There- 
fore it becomes neceffary to enquire, whe- 
ther “ our rights are invaded.” To talk 
of “ defending ” them, as if they could be 
no otherwife ‘f defended ” than by arms, is 
as much out of the way, as if a man hav- 
ing a choice of feveral roads to reach his 
journey’s end, Ihould prefer the worft, for 
no other reafon, than becaufe it is the worft. 

As to “ riots and tumults,” the gentle- 
men who are fo apprehenfive of them, are 
much miftaken, if they think, that grievan- 
ces cannot be redreffed without fuch affift- 
ance. 

I will now tell the gentlemen what is 
“ the meaning of thefe letters.” The mean- 
ing of them is, to convince the people of 
thefe colonies, that they are at this moment 
expofed to the moft imminent dangers ; and 
to perfuade them immediately, vigouroufly, 
and unanimoufly, to exert 'themfelves, in 
tae moft firm, but moft peaceable manner, 
for obtaining relief. 

The caufe of liberty is a caufe of too 
much dignity, to be fullied by turbulence 

and 
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and tumult. It ought to be maintained in 
a manner fuitable to her nature. Thofe 
who engage in it, fhould breathe a fedate, 
yet fervent fpirit, animating them to a&ions 
of prudence, juftice, modefty, bravery, hu- 
manity, and magnanimity. 

_ To fuch a wonderful degree were the an- 
cient Spartans, as brave and as free a people 
as ever exifted, infpired by this happy tem- 
perature of foul, that reje&ing even in their 
battles the ufe of trumpets, and other inftru- 
ments for exciting heat and rage, they march- 
ed up to fcenes of havock and horror, with 
the. found of flutes, to the tunes of which 
their fteps kept pace — “ exhibiting, as Plu- 
“ tarc h fays, at once a terrible and delightful 
“ and proceeding with a deliberate 

valour, Hill of hope and good aflurance, 
‘‘ as if fome divinity had inlenfibly affifted 
“ them.” 

I hope, my dear countrymen, that you 
will, in every colony, be upon your guard 
againffc thofe who may at any time endea- 
vour to ftir you up, under pretences of pa- 
triotifm, to any meafures difrelpe&ful to our 
Sovereign and our mother country. Hot, 
ralh, diforderly proceedings, injure the re- 
putation of a people as to wifdom, valour 
and virtue, without procuring them the leaft 
benefit.. I pray God, that he may be pleafed 
to infpire you and your pofterity to the 
lateft ages with that fpirit, of which I 
Jiave an idea, but find a difficulty to ex- 
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prefs : to exprefs in the be ft manner I can, 

I mean a fpirit that (hail fo guide you, that 
it will be impoffible to determine, whether 
an American ' s character is moft diftinguilh- 
able for his loyalty to his Sovereign, his 
duty to his mother country, his love of 
freedom, or his affection for his native foil 

Every government, at feme time or other, 
falls into wrong meafures ; tbefe may pro- 
ceed from miftake or pafiion. But every 

fuels meafure dees not diftolve the obliga- 
tion between the governors and the govern- 
ed ; the miftake may be corrected ; the paf- 
iion may pafs over. 

It is the duty of the governed to endea- 
vour to rectify the miftake, and appeafe the 
paffion. They have not at firft any other 
right, than to reprefent their grievances, and 
to pray for redrefs, unldfs an emergence, is 
fo preifing as not to allow time, for receiv- 
ing an anfwer to their applications, which 
rarely happens. If their applications are dif- 
regarded, then that kind of oppofition be- 
comes juftifiable, which can be .made with- 
out breaking the laws, or difturbing the pu- 
blic peace. This confifts in the prevention 
of the opprefiors reaping advantage from their 
opprefftons, and not in their punilhment. 
For experience may teach them what reafon 
did not ; and harlh methods cannot be pro- 
per, till milder ones have failed. 

If at length it becomes undoubted, that 
an inveterate refolution is formed, to annihi- 
late 
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late the liberties of the governed, the English 
hiftory affords frequent examples of refiftance 
by force. What particular circumftances will 
in any future cafe juftify fuch refiftance, can 
never be afcertained till they happen. Per- 
haps it may be allowable to fay, generally, 
that it never can be juftifiable, until the peo- 
ple are fully convinced, that any fur- 
ther fubmiflion will be deftruXive to their 
happinefs. 

When the appeal is made to the fword, 
highly probable it is, that the punifhment 
will exceed the offence ; and the calamities 
attending on war out-weigh thofe preceding 
it. Thefe confiderations of juftice and pru- 
dence will always have great influence with 
good and wife men. 

To thefe reflexions on this fubjeX, it re- 
mains to be added, and ought for ever to be 
remembered ; that refiftance in the cafe of 
colonies againft their mother country, is ex- 
tremely different from the refiftance of a 
people againft their prince. A nation may 
change their king or race of kings, and re- 
taining their ancient form of government, be 
gainers by changing. Thus Great-Eritain, 
under the illuftrious houfe of Brunfwick, a 
houfe that feems to flourifh for the happi- 
nefs of mankind, has found a felicity, un- 
known in the reigns of the Stuarts. But if 
once we are feparated from our mother coun- 
try, what new form of government fhali we 
accept, or when fhali we find another Bri- 
tain 
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tain to fupply our lofs ? Torn from the body 
to which we are united by religion, liberty* 
laws, affedions, relations, language, and com- 
merce, we mu ft bleed at every vein. 

In truth, the profperity of thefe provinces 
is founded in their dependence on Greats 
Britain ; and when (he returns to “ her^old 
“ good humour, and old good nature, as 
Lord Clarendon expreffes it, I hope they 
will always efteem it their duty and inteieft, 
as it moft certainly will be, to promote her 
welfare by all the means in their power. 

We cannot act with too much caution 
in our difputes. Anger produces anger ; and 
differences that might be accommodated by 
kind and refpectful behaviour, may by impru- 
dence be changed to an incurable rage. 

In ouarrels betwen countries, as well as 
in thofe between individuals, when they have 
rifen to a certain height, the firft caufe of 
diflention is no longer remembered, the minds 
of the parties being wholly engaged in recol- 
lecting and refenting the mutual expremons 
of their diflike. When feuds, have reached 
that fatal point, ail conlideratiofis of reafon 
and equity vanifh ; and a blind fury governs, 
or rather confounds all things. A people 
no longer regards their intereft, but the 
gratification of their wrath. The lway . of 
the Cleon’s, * and Clodius s, the dengning 

* Cleon was a popular firebrand of Athens, and Clo- 
dius of Rome; each of them plunged his country into 
the deep ell: calamities. , 
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arid deteftable flatterers of the prevaling paflion, 
becomes confirmed. 

Wife and good men in vain oppofe the 
florin, and may think themfelves fortunate, 
if, endeavouring to preferve their ungrateful 
fellow citizens, they do not ruin themfelves. 
Their prudence will be called bafenefs ; their 
moderation, guilt; and if their virtue does 
not lead them to deftruclion, as that of ma- 
ny other great and excellent perfdns has done, 
•they may furvive, to receive from their expi- 
ring country, the mournful glory of her ac- 
knowledgment, that their councils, if regard- 
ed, would have laved her. 

The confiitutional modes of obtaining re- 
lief are thofe which I would wifli to fee pur- 
fued on the prefent occafion ; that is; by pe- 
titioning of our aflemblies, or, where they 
are not permitted to meet, of the people to 
the powers that can afford us relief. 

We have an excellent Prince, in whofe 
good difpofitions towards us we may con- 
fide. We have a generous, fenfible, and hu- 
mane nation, to whom we may apply. They 
may be deceived ; they may, by artful men, 
be provoked to anger againfl: us ; but I can- 
not yet believe they will be cruel or unjuft ; 
or that their anger will be implacable. Let 
11s behave like dutiful children, who have 
received unmerited blows from a beloved pa- 
rent. Let us complain to our parents, but 
let our complaints fpeak at the fame time, the 
language of affliction and veneration. 

E 
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If however, it fhall happen, by an unfor- 
tunate' conrfe of affairs, that our applications 
to his Majefty and the parliament for the 
redrefs, prove ineffectual, let us then take 
another ftep, by witholding from Great- 
Britain all the advantages fhe has been ufed 
to receive from us. Then let us try, if our 
ingenuity, induftry, and frugality, will not 
give weight to our remonftrances. Let us 
all be united with one fpirit in one caufe. 
Let us invent j let us work ; let us fave ; 
let us at the fame time, keep up our claims, 
and unceafingly repeat our complaints ; but 
above all, let us implore the protection of 
that infinite good and gracious Being, “ by 
“ whom kings reign, and princes decree 
“ juftice.” 

“ Nil defperanduni?* 

Nothing is to be defpaired of. 

A FARMER. 
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Beloved Countrymen , 

A N objection, I hear, has been made 
againft what I offered in my fecond let- 
ter, which I would willingly clear up before 
I proceed. “ There is,” fay thefe objec- 
tors, “ a material difference between the 
“ Stamp-aft and the late aft for laying a 
“ duty on paper, &c. that juftifies the con- 
li duft of thofe who oppofed the former, 
“ and yet are willing to fubmit to the lat- 
* c ter. The duties impofed by the Stamp- 
“ aft were internal taxes, but the prefent 
“ are external, which therefore the parlia- 
“ ment may have a right to impofe.” — — • 
To this I anfwer, with a total denial - of the 
power of parliament to lay upon thefe colo- 
nies any tax whatever. 

This point being fo important to this and 
to all fucceedirig generations, I wifh to be 
clearly underftood. 

To the word “ Tax,” I annex that mean- 
ing which the conftitution and hiftory of 
England require to be annexed to it ; that 
it is, an impofition on the fuhjeft for the 
foie purpofe of levying money. 

In the early ages of our monarchy, the 
fervices rendered to the' crown, for the ge- 

E 2 , neral 
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nera ] good, were perfonal 5* but in progrefi§ 
of time, fuch inftitutions being found 0 in- 
convenient, certain gifts and grants of their 
own property were made by the people, un- 
der the feveral names of aids, tallages, talks, 
taxes, fubfidies, &c. Thefe were made, as 
may be colleded even from the names for 
public fervice, “ upon need and -neceffity ,”+ 
all thefe fums were levied upon the people 
by virtue of their voluntary gift.J * The 

dehgn 


* It is very worthy of remark, how watchful our wife 
anceftors were, left thefe fervices fnould be extended be- 
yond the limits of the law. No man was bound to go 
out of the realm to ferve, and therefore even in the con* 
quering reign of Henry V. when the martial fptrit of the 
nation was nif.amed by fufcefs to a great degree, they ftill 
carefully guarded again ft the eftablilhment of illegal fer- 
vices. Lord Chief Juftice Coke’? words are thefe, ‘"‘ When 
this pomt concerning maintenance of wars out of Eng- 
land came in queftton, the Commons did make their con- 
l ,n T °f_ thc!r antient freedom and birth-right, as 

in the firft of Henry V. and feventh of Henry V. &c. the 
Commons made proteft tl^at they were r.ot bound to the 
maintainance of war in Scotland, Ireland Calais, France, 
Normandy, or other. foreign parts, and caufed their pro- 
teds to be entered into the parliament roll, where they 
yet remain; which, in effedl, agreeth with that, which up- 
on the like occafion was made in the parliament of L 
H. I. 2d I nit. p. £28. • 3 

t 4* Inih p. 28. 

Jr && e -d*gl** tale, nift eonyocaiis primis ordinilus et 
apMiente populo, fU/ciplunt. Phil. Comines. 

Thefe gifts entirely depending on the pleafure of the 
donors, were proportioned to the abilities of the feveral 
ranks of people who gave, and were regulated by their 
opinion of the public neceffities. Thus Edward I. had 
nihis^eve^yeara.ftnnecnth from the laity, a twentieth 
m lhe cler 2y ; in his twenty-fecond year, a tenth from 
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defign of them was to fupport the national 
honour and intereft. Some of thofe grants 
comprehended duties arifing from trade, be- 
ing impofts on merchandizes. Thefe Chief 
Juftice Coke clalies under “ fublidies ” * and 
“ parliamentary aids.” They are alfo called 
cuftoms.” But whatever the name was, 
they were always conlidered as gifts of the 
people to the crown, to be employed for 
public ufes. 

Commerce was at a low ebb, and moll 
furprifing inftances may be produced, how 
little it was attended to, for a fucceffion of 
ages. The terms that have been mention- 

the laity, a fixth from London, and other corporate towns, 
halt of their benefices from the clergy ; in his twenty- third 
year, an eleventh from the barons and others, a tenth from 
the clergy, and a feyenth from the burgefies, &c. 

Hume’s Hiftory of England, 

The fame difference in the grants of the feveral ranks, 
is obfervable in other reigns. In the famous fiatute de 
tallagio non concedendo , the King enumerates the feveral 
claffes without whofe confent he and his heirs fhould never 
fet or levy any tax. “ Nullum tallagiwn vcl auxillum . 

P er nos > vel haredes nofir os y in regno nojlro ponatur fen 

levelur , fine voluntate et affenfiu arebiepfeoporum , epifeepo- 
“ runiy comitum % harenum , militum , lurgenfium , et aliorujn li - 
4 ‘ berorum de regno nojlro .” 34 E. 1. 

Lord Chief Juliice Coke in his comment on thefe words, 
fays, “ for the quieting of the Commons, and for a per- 
petual and conftant law for ever after, both in this and 
other like cafes, this a£t was made.’' ** Thefe words are 
plain without lcruple ; abfolute without any faving.” 

. J Coke’s Inti. p. 522, £23. 

Little did the venerable judge imagine, that 44 other 
■ C like cafes” would happen, in which the fpirit of this 
law would be defpiied by Englifhmen, the poflerity of th#fe 
who made it. 

* 4. lull. p. 280 

ed, 
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ed, and among the reft that of “ tax,” had 
obtained a national, parliamentary meaning, 
drawn . from the principles of the conftitu- 
tion, long before any Englifliman thought 
of* regulations of trade “ by impofing du- 
ties.” 

Whenever we fpeak of taxes among Eng- 
lifhmen, let us therefore fpeak of them with 
reference to the intentions with which, and 
the principles on which they have been 
eftablifhed. This will give certainty to our 
expreffion, and fafety to our conduct : but 
if when we have in view the liberty of thefe 
colonies, and the influence of “ taxes ” laid 
without our confent, we proceed in any 
cther courfe, we purfue a Juno* indeed, but 
fhall only catch a cloud. 

In the national parliamentary fenfe in- 
fifted on, the word “ tax ” + was certainly 
underftood by the congrefs at New- York, 
whofe refolves may be faid to form the 
American 46 bill of rights.” I am fatisfied 
that the congrefs was of opinion, that no im- 
pofitions could be legally laid on the peo- 
ple of thefe colonies for the purpofe of le- 
vying money, but by themfelves or their 
reprefentatives, 

* The goddcfs of empire, in the heathen mythology. 
According to an ancient fable, Ixion purfited her, but fhe 
efcaped by a cloud which fhe threw in his way. j( . 

f in this fenfe Montefquieu ufes the word “ tax,” ia 
his thirteenth book of Spirit of Laws. 

The 
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The third, fourth, fifth, and fixth refolves 
are thus expreffed. 

III. 44 That it is infeparably efiential to the 
fredom of a people, and the Undoubted right 
of Englifhraen, that no tax be impofed on 
them, but by their own confent, given perfo- 
nally or by their reprefentatives.” 

IV. 44 That the people of the colonies are 
not, and from their local circumftances cannot 
be reprefented in the houfe of commons, in 
Great- Britain.” 

V. 44 That the only reprefentatives of the 
people of the colonies, are the perfons cho- 
fen therein by themfelves ; and that no tax- 
es ever have been, or can be conftitutionally 
impofed on them, but by their refpe&ive le- 
giflatures.” 

VI. 44 ^ That all fupplies to the crown be- 
ing free gifts of the people, it is uhreafona- 
ble . and inconfiflent with the principles and 
fpirit of the Britifli conftitution, for the people 
of Great-Britain to grant to his Majefty the 
property of the colonies.” 

Here is no diflinction made between in- 
ternal and external taxes. It is evident 
from the fhort reafoning thrown into thefe 
refolv.es, that every impofition 44 to grant to 
44 his Majefty the property of the colonies,” 
was thought a “ tax and that every 
fuck impofition if laid any other way 44 but 
with their confent given perfonally, or by 
their reprefentatives,” was not only 44 un- 

reafon- 
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44 reafonable, and inconfiftent with the priri- 
44 ciples and fpirit of the Britifh conftitti- 
44 tion,” but deftrudtive 44 to the freedom 
44 of a people;” 

This language is clear and important. A 
44 tax” means an impofition to raife money; 
Such perfons therefore as fpeak of internal 
and external 44 taxes,” I pray may pardon 
me, if I object to that expreffion as applied to 
the privileges and interefts of thefe colonies; 
There may be external and internal impofi- 
tions, founded on different principles, and hav- 
ing different tendencies ; every 44 tax” be- 
ing an impofition, tho’ every impofition is 
not a 44 tax. ” But all 44 taxes” are found- 
ed on the fame principle, and have the fame 
tendency. 

44 External impofitions for the regulation 
of our trade, do not grant to his Majefty 
the property of the colonies.” They only 
prevent the colonies acquiring property in 
things not neceffary, and in a manner judged 
to be injurious to the welfare of the whole 
empire. But the laft ftatute refpecting ns, 
44 grants to his Majefty the property of thefe 
44 colonies,” by laying duties on manufac- 
tures of Great-Britain, which they muft take, 
and which he fettled them, in order that they 
fhou’ld take. 

What 44 tax” can be more 44 internal” 
than this ? here is money drawn without 
their confent from a fociety, who have con- 

ftantly 
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ftantly enjoyed a conftitutional mode of raif* 
ing all money among themfelves.'* The pay- 
ment of this tax they have no poffible me- 
thod of avoiding, as they cannot do without 
the commodities on which it is laid, and 
they cannot manufacture thefe commodities 
themfelves j befides, if this unhappy country 

F fliould 

ms to be evident, that Mr. Pitt, in his defence 
of America, during the debate concerning the repeal of 
the Stamp-aft, by 44 inter nal taxes d* meant any duties 
44 /> the jwpoje of raijing a revenue ; and by 44 external 
44 paxes, meant 44 duties iriipofed for the regulation of traded ’ 
His expreffions are thefe. — “ If the gentleman does not 
underhand the difference between internal and external 
taxes, I cannot help it ; but there is a plain diftinftion 
between taxes levied for the purpofes of railing a reve- 
nue, and duties impofed for the regulation of trade, for 
the accommodation of the fubjeft 5 altho’ in the confe-* 
q uences, iome revenue might incidentally arife from 
the latter." 

Thele words were in Mr. Pitt’s reply to Mr. Grenville, 
who faid he could not underhand the difference between 
external and internal taxes. But Mr. Pitt, in his firfl fpeech, 
had made no fuch diftinftion and his meaning, when 
he mentions the diftinftion, appears to be — that by 44 ex- 
ternal taxes ” he intended impositions, for the purpofe of 
regulating the intercourfe of the colonies with others $ and 
by 4 internal taxes he intended impolitions, for the pur- 
pOfe of taking money from them. 

In every other part of his fpeeches on that occafion, his 
words confirm this conftruftion of his expreffions. The 
ollowing extracts will fhew how pofitive and general were 
his affertions of our right. 

44 It is my opinion that this kinqdom has no 

RIGHT TO LAY A TAX UPON THE COLONIES.” “THE 

Americans are the sons not the bastards or 
-England. Taxation is no part of the govern* 
ing or legislative power.’* 44 The taxes are a vo« 
luntary gift and grant of the Commons alone. In legi£ 

laiiefi 
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{liould be fo lucky as to elude this a <St, by 
getting parchment enough to ufe in the 
place of paper, or reviving the ancient me- 
thod of writing on wax and bark, and by 


lation the three eftates of the realm are alike concerned, 
but the concurrence of the peers and the crown to a tax, 
is only neceflary to clofe with the form of a law. The gift 
and grant is of the Commons alone.” “ The diftin&ion 
between legillation and taxation is eflentially neceffary to 
liberty.” “ ‘ The commons of America represented in their 
federal ajfemhlies have ever been in pojfeffion of the exercift of 
this, their confiitut tonal rights of giving and granting their 
ovjn motiey. They, would have been faves , if they had ?iot 
enjoyed it A 44 The idea of a virtual reprefentation of 
America in this houfe, is the mo# contemptible idea 
that ever entered into the head of man. It does not de- 
ferve a ferious refutation.” 

He aftrwards ffiews the unreafonablenefs of Great- 
Britain taxing America, thus — “ When I had the ho- 
nonur of ferving his Majefty, I availed myfelf of the 
means of information, which I derived from my office : 
I fpeak therefore from knowledge. My materials were 
good, I was at pains to collect, to digeft, to confider 
them : and I will be bold to affirm, that the profit to Great - 
Britain from the trade of the colonies , thro* all its branches , 
is two millions a year. This is the fund that carried you tri- 
umphantly thro ’ the loft war. The eftates that were rent- 
ed at two thoufand pounds a year, threefcore years ago, 
arc at three thoufand pounds at prefent. Thofe eftates 
fold then from fifteen to eighteen years purchafe ; the 
fame maybe now fold for thirty. YOU THIS TO 
AMERICA. THIS IS THE PRICE THAT AMERICA 

PAYS YOU FOR HER PROTECTION,” “ I dare 

not fay how much higher thefe profits may be augment- 
ed.” Upon the whole, I will beg leave to tell the 
houfe what is really my opinion: it is, that the 

■ STAMP-ACT BE REPEALED ABSOIVTBLY, TOTAlf.y, AND 

immediately. That the reafon for the repeal be ?.f- 
frgned 1 becaufe it was founded on an erroneous priii-. 
cipie” 

‘ * invent- 
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inventing fomething to ferve inftead of glafs, 
her ingenuity would ftand her in little Head ; 
for then the parliament would have nothing 
to do, but to prohibit manufaftures, or to 
lay a tax on hats and woollen cloths, which 
they have already prohibited the colonies 
from fupplying each other with ; or on in- 
ftruments and tools of fteel and iron, which 
they have prohibited the provincials from 
manufacturing at all.* And then what little 
gold and filver they have, muft be torn 
from their hands, or they will not be able 
in a fhort time, to get an axe \ for cutting 
their firewood, nor a plough for railing their 

food. -.In what refpeft therefore, ' I beg 

leave to aik, is the late act preferable to the 
Stamp-aft, or more confiftent with the li- 
berties of the colonies ? “ I regard them 
“ both with equal apprehenfion, and think 

• <c And that pig and bar iron made in his Majefty’s 
colonies in America may be further manufactured in this 
kingdom, be it further enaded by the authority aforefaidj 
that from and after the twenty-fourth day of June, 1750, 
no mill or other engine for fliting or rolling of iron, 
cr any plaiting forge to work with a tilt hammer, or 
any furnace for making fteel, fhall be ereCted, or after 
fuch ereCtion continued, in any of his Majefty’s colonies 
in America.” 3 Geo. II. chap. 29. feCt. 9. 

J Though thefe particulars are mentioned as being fo ab- 
folutely neceflary, yet perhaps they are not more fo than 
glafs, in our fevere winters, to keep out the cold, from our 
houfes; or than paper, without which fuch inexpreffible 
confufion muft enfue. ^ 

F 2 “ they 
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“ th ey ought to be in the fame manner 
u - oppofed. 

“ Hah emus quidem fenatus ccnfultum 

tanquani gjadium in vagina repofdum." 
We have a Itatute like a fword in the 
fpabbard. 

A FAR M E R. 


LETTER V. 


Beloved Countrymen , 

pERHAPS the objection to the late ad, 
impofing duties upon paper, &c. might 
have been fafely refted on the arguments 
drawn from the univerfal condud of parlia- 
ments and minifters, from the lirft exiitence 
of thefe colonies, to the adminiitration of Mr. 
Grenville. 

What but the indifputable, the acknow- 
1 edged exclufive right of the colonies to tax 
themfelves, could be the reafon, that in this 
long period of more than one hundred and 
fifty years, no ftatute was ever palled for the 
0 fde 
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foie purpofe of railing a revenue on the co- 
lonies ? And how clear, how cogent mull 
that reafon be, to which every parliament 
and every minifter, for fo long a time, fub- 
mitted, without a Angle attempt to inno- 
vate ! 

England in part of that courfe of years, 
and Great-Britain in other parts, was enga- 
ged in fierce and expenfive wars ; troubled 
with fome tumultuous and bold parliaments ; 
governed by many daring and wicked mini- 
fiers ; yet none of them ever ventured to 

touch the palladium of American 

liberty. Ambition, avarice, faction, ty- 
ranny, all revered it. Whenever it was lie- 
cefiary to raife money on the colonies, the 
requifitions of the crown were made, and 
dutifully complied with. The parliament 
from time to time regulated their trade, and 
that of the reft of the empire, to preferve 
their dependencies, and the connection of the 
whole in good order. 

The people of Great-Britain, in fupport of 
their privileges, boaft much of their antiqui- 
ty. Yet it may well be queftioned, if there 
\$ a Angle privilege of a Britifh fubject fup- 
ported by longer, more folemn, or more un- 
interrupted testimony, than the exclufive right 
of taxation in thefe colonies. The people of 
Great-Britain confider that kingdom as the 
fovereign of thefe colonies, and would now 
jmnex to that fovereignty a prerogative ne- 
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ver heard of before. How would they bear 
this, was the cafe their own ? What would 
they think of a new prerogative claimed by 
the crown ? We may guefs what their con- 
duct would be, from the tranfports of paffion 
into which they fell about the late embargo, 
laid to relieve the moft emergent neceffities 
of Rate, admitting of no delay ; and for 
which there were numerous precedents. Let 
our liberties be treated with the fame ten- 
dernefs, and it is all we defire. . 

Explicit as the conduft of parliaments, for 
fo many ages, is, to prove that no money 
can be levied on thefe colonies by parlia- 
ment, for the purpoie of railing a revenue ; 
yet it is not the only evidence in our fa- 
vour. 

Every one of the moft material arguments 
againft the legality of the Stamp-act operates 
with equal force againft the aft now object- 
ed to ; but as they are well known, it feems 
ymnecefiary to repeat them here. 

This general one only {hall be confidered 
at prefent. That though thefe colonies are 
dependent on Great-Britain, and though (he 
has a legal power to make laws for pre- 
serving that dependence ; yet it is not ne- 
ceflary for this purpofe, nor eflential to the 
relation between a mother country and her 
colonies, as was eagerly contended by the 
advocates for the Stamp-aft, that fhe ftiould 
raife money upon them without their con- 
fent. 


Colonies 
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, Colonies were formerly planted by war- 
like nations, to keep their enemies in awe ; 
to relieve their country overburthened with 
inhabitants ; or to difcharge a number of 
difcontented and troublefome citizens. But 
in more modern ages, the fpirit of violence 
being in fome meafure, if the expreffion may 
be allowed, fheathed in commerce, colonies 
have been fettled by the nations of Europe 
for the purpofes of trade. Thefe purpofes 
were to be attained by the colonies railing 
for their mother country thofe things which 
Ihe did not produce herfelf ; and by fupply- 
ing themfelves from her with things they 
wanted. Thefe were the national objects in 
the commencement of our colonies, and have 
been uniformly fo in their promotion. 

To anfwer thefe grand purpofes, perfect 
liberty was known to be neceflary ; all hi- 
ftory proving that trade and freedom are 
nearly related to each other. By a due re- 
gard to this wife and juft plan, the infant co- 
lonies, expofed in the unknown climates and 
unexplored wilderneffes of this new world, 
lived, grew and flourilhed. 

The parent country, with undeviating pru- 
dence and virtue, attentive to the firft prin- 
ciples of colonization, drew to herfelf the 
benefits Ihe might reafonably expeft, and 
prefer ved to her children the bleffings on 
which thofe benefits were founded. She made 
laws obliging her colonies to carry to her 
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all thofe products which fhe wanted for lief 
own ufe ; and all thofe raw materials which 
{he chofe herfelf to work up. Belides this 
reftriction, fhe forbad them to procure ma- 
nufactures from any other part of the globe ; 
or even the produces of European countries, 
which alone could rival her, without being 
firft brought to her. In fhort, by a variety 
of laws, (he regulated their trade in fuch 
a manner, as fhe thought tn'oft conducive to 
their mutual advantage and her own wel- 
fare. A power was referved to the crown 
of repealing any laws that fhould be enacted. 
The executive authority of government was 
all lodged in the crown and its reprefenta- 
tives ; and an appeal was fecured to the 
crown from all judgments in the admini- 
ftration of juftice. 

For all thefe powers eftablifhed by the 
mother country over the colonies ; for all 
thefe immenfe emoluments derived by her 
from them ; for all their difficulties and di- 
ftrefles in fixing themfelves, what was the 
recompenfe made them ? A communication 
of her rights in general, and particularly of 
that great one, the foundation of all the 
re ft — that their property, acquired with fo 
much pain and hazard, fhould not be dif- 
pofed of by * any one but themfelves 

* Tlfe power of taxing themfelves, was the privileges 
of which the Englilh were, with reafon, particularly jealous. 

Hume’s hift. of England. 


or 
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or, to ufe the beautiful and emphatic lan- 
guage of the facred fcriptures, “ that they 
Ihould fit every man under his vine, and 
under his fig tree, and none fiiould make 
them afraid. 

Can any man of candour and knowledge 
deny that thefe inftitutions form an affi- 
nity between Great- Britain and her colonies, 
that fufficientlv fecures their dependence up- 
on her ? or that for her to levy taxes up^ 
on them, is to reverie the nature of things ? 
or that (he can purfue fuch a meafure, with- 
out reducing them to a ftate of vaflalage ? 

If any perfon cannot conceive the fupre- 
niacy of Great- Britain to exift, without the 
power of laying taxes to levy money upon 
us, the hiftory of the colonies of Great - 
Britain fince their fettlement will prove the 
contrary. He will there find the amazing 
advantages arifing to her from them the 
conftant exercife of her fupremacy — —and 
their filial fubmiffion to it, without a fingle 
rebellion, or even the thought of one, from 

the firft emigration to this moment and 

all thefe things have happened, without an 
inftance of Great-Britain laying taxes to levy 
money upon them. 

How many Britilh authors * have remon- 
firated that the prefent wealth, power, and 

G glory 

f Mic. IV. 4. . 

* It has been faid in the Houfe of Commons, when com- 
plaints have been made of the decay oi trade 10 any p ar * 
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gl°ry_ of their country, are founded on thefe 
colonies ? As conftantly as ftreams tend to 
the ocean, have they been pouring the fruits 
of all their labours into their mother’s lap. 
Good Heaven ! And fhall a total oblivion of 

former 

of Europe, “ 1 hat fuch things were not worth regard, as 
Lrreat- Britain was pofieft ot colonies that could confume 

with e ”° f ter manufacture8 thau flle «' as able to fupply them 

“ As the cafe now Hands, we fhall (hew that the plan- 
tations are a ipring of wealth to this nation, that they 
work for us, that their treafure centres 411 here, and that 
the Jaws have tied them fall enough to us j fo that it 
mud be through our own fault and mifmanagement, if 
they become independent of England.” 6 

T • , , , Davenant on the plantat. trade. 

It is better that the iflands Ihouid be fupplied from 
the nothern colonies than from England, for this reafon ; 
the provifions we might (end to Karbadoes, Jamiaea, & c . 
would be unnnproved produa of the earth, as grain of all 
kinds, or fuch product where there is little get by the im- 
provement as malt, fait beef, and pork; indeed the ex- 
portation of fait h(h thither would be more advantageous, 
but the goods which we fend to the northern colonies, 
are fuch, who.e improvement may be juftly laid, one with 
anothei to be near four filths of the value of the whole 

tVing ’ aS apparc1, !loui,lold furniture, and many other 

‘‘ New-England is the moil prejudicial plantation to the 

° f p Ln S. land and >' er > “ ^ right to that molt 
ind lift nous Englilh colony, I rau ft confefs, that though 
we lole by their unlimited trade with other foreign plan- 
tations yet we are very great gainers by their direct 
t.ade to anu from Otd England. Our yearly exoorta- 
tions of Englilh manufatfures, malt and other goods, P from 
hence thitter, amounting, i n my opinion, to ten times 
% value of what is imported from thence; which calcu- 
lation I do not make at random, but upon mature coo- 
peration, and peradventure, upon as much experience in 
tnis very trade, as any other perion will pretend to ; and 
therefore, whenever reformation of our correfpondency in 

trade 
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former tendernefles and bleliings be fpread 
over the minds of a wife people, by the for- 
did ads of intriguing men, who covering 
their felfifh projeds under pretences of pub- 
lic good, firft enrage their countrymen in- 

G 2 to 

trade with that people fhall be thought on, it will, in 
my poor judgment, require great tendernefs, and very fe- 
xious circumfpeetion.” 

Sir Jofiah Child's difcourfe on trade. 

“ Our plantations fpend moftly our Englifh manufac- 
tures, and thofe of all forts almoil imaginable, in egre- 
gious quantities, and employ near two-thirds of all our 
Englifh (hipping; fo that we have more people in Eng- 
land by reafon of our plantations in America.” 

Idem. 

. Sir Jofiah Child fays, in another part of his work, 
that not more than fifty families are maintained in 
England by the refining of fugar.” From whence, and 
from what Davenant fays, it is plain, that the advan- 
tages here faid to be derived from the plantations by 
England, mull be meant chiefly of the continental cola- 
nies. 

4t I fhall fam up my whole remarks on our American 
colonies, with this oblervation, that as they are a cer- 
tain annual revenue of feveral millions llerling to their 
mother country, they ought carefully to be protected, duly 
encouraged, and every opportunity that prefen ts im- 
proved for their increafment and advantage, as every one 
they can poffibly reap, muft at leaft return to us with in- 
terell. Beawe’s Lex mere. red. 

“ We may daftly advance, that our trade and naviga- 
tion are greatly increafed by pur colonies, and that they 
really are a fource of treafure and naval power to this 
kingdom, fince they work for us, and their treafure cen- 
tres here. Before their fettlement, our manufactures were 
few, and thofe but indifferent ; the number of Eng- 
lifh merchants very final!, and the whole (hipping of the 
nation much inferior to what now belongs to the no- 
thern colonies only. Thefe are certain faCts. But fince 
their eflablifhment, our condition has altered for the bet- 
ter,. almoft to a degree beyond credibility, Our ma- 
nufactures 


to a frenzy of paffion, and then advance their 
own influence and intereft, by gratifying that 
paflion, which they themfeives have barely 
excited ? 

Hitherto Great-Britain has been content- 
ed with her profperity. Moderation has been 

the 

nufa£tures are prodigioufly encreafed, chiefly by the de- 
mand for them in the plantations, where they at kail 
take off one half, and lupply us with many valuable 
commodities for exportation, which is as great an emo- 
lument to the mother kingdom, as to the plantations 
themfelves.” 

Poftiethwayt’s univerfal did. of trade and commerce. 

44 Mofl of the nations of Europe have interfered with 
in s more or lefs, in divers of our flaple manufactures, 
within half a century, not only in our woollen, but in 
our lead and tin manufactures, as well as our lifheries. 5 * 

Idem. 

44 The inhabitants of our colonies, by carrying on a 
trade with their foreign neighbours, do not only occa- 
fion a greater quantify of the goods and merchandizes 
of Europe being fent from hence to them, and a greater 
quantity of the produft of America to be fent from them 
thither, which would other ways be carried from and 
brought to Europe by foreigners, but an increafe of the 
feamen and navigation in thofe parts, which is of great 
ftrength and fecurity, as well as of great advantage to 
our plantations in general. And though fome of our 
colonies are not only for preventing the importations 
of all goods of the fame fpecies they produce, but fuf- 
fer particular planters to keep great runs of land in their 
pofleflion uncultivated with defign to prevent new fet- 
tlements, whereby they imagine the prices of their com- 
modities may be affeded ; yet if it be confider’d, that 
the markets of Great-Britain depend on the markets of 
all Europe in general, and that the European markets 
in general depend on the proportion between the an- 
nual confumption and the whole quantity of each fpe- 
cies annually produced by all nations ; it mufl follow 
that whether we or foreigners are the producers, car- 
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the rule of her conduft. But now, a gene- 
rous and humane people, that fo often has 
prote&ed the liberty of Grangers, is inflamed 
into an attempt to tear a privilege from her 
own children, which if executed, muft in 
their opinion link them into Haves : and for 

what? 


riers, importers, and exporters of American produce, 
yet their refpeCtive prices in each ’ colony (the diffe- 
rence of freight, cuftoms and importations confidered) 
will always bear proportion to the general confump- 
tion of the whole quantity of ea.h fort, produced in 
all colonies, and in all parts, allowing only for^ the 
nfual contingencies, that trade and commerce, agricul- 
ture and manufactures are liable to in all countries.’' 

Idem. 

“ It is certain, that from the very time Sir Walter 
Raleigh the father of our Englilh colonies, and his afTo- 
ciatest fir ft projected thefe eltablifhments, there have been 
perfons who have found an interefi, in mifrep refen ting, 
or lefiening the value of them. — The attempts were cal- 
led chimerical and dangerous. Afterwards many malig- 
nant fuggeftions were made, about facrificing fo many 
Englifhmen to the obfiinate defire of fettling colonies in 
countries which then produced very little advantage. 
But as thefe difficulties were gradually furmounted, thofe 
complaints vanifhed. No fooner were thefe lamentations 
over* but others arofe in their fiead ; when it could be no 
longer faid, that the colonies were ufelefs, it was alledged 
that they were not ufeful enough to their mother country ; 
that while we were loaded with taxes, they were abfo- 
lutely free ; that the planters lived like princes, when the 
inhabitants of England laboured hard for a tolerable fub- 
fiftence.” # Idem. 

Before the fettlement of thefe colon ies.” fays Poftle- 
thwayt, u our manufactures were few, and thofe but indif- 
ferent. In thofe days we had not only our naval ftores, 
butourfhips from our neighbours. Germany furnifhed us 
with all things made of metal, even to nails. Wine, paper, 
linens, and a thoufand other things came from France. 
Portugal fupplied us with fugar $ all the products of America 
* were 
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what ? For a pernicious power, not necef- 
fary to her, as her own experience may 
convince her ; but horribly dreadful and de~ 
tellable to them. 

It feems extremely probable, that when 
cool, difpaffionate pofterity {hall confider the 

affectionate 


were poured Into us from Spain ; and the Venetians and 
Genoefe retailed to us the commodities of the Eaft-Indies, 
at their own price.** 

46 If it be afked, whether foreigners for what goods they 
take of us, do not pay on that confumption a great portion of 
our taxes ? It is admited they do/* 

Po die th wait's Great-Britain’s true fydem. 

“ If we are afraid that one day or other the colonies 
will revolt, and fet up for themfelves, as fome feem to 
apprehend, let us not drive them to a neeeffity to fee| 
themfelves independent of us ; as they will do, the mo- 
ment they perceive that they can he fupplied with all 
things from within themfelves, and do not need our 
alHfbmce. If we would keep them Hill dependent upon 
their mother country, and in fome refpe&s fubfervient 
to their views and welfare, let us make it their interelf: 
always to be fo ” Tucker on trade, 

44 Our colonies, while they have Englidi blood in their 
reins, and have relations in England, and while they can 
get by trading with us, the Wronger and greater they grow, 
the more this crown and kingdom will get by them ; and 
nothing but fueh an arbitrary power as fhall make then* 
defperate can bring them to rebel.'* 

Davenant on the plantation trade. 

44 The northern colonies are not upon the fame foot- 
ing as thofe of the fouth ; and having a wQrfe foil to im- 
prove, they mud End the recompence fome other way, 
which only can be in property and dominion ; upon 
which fcore, any innovations in the form of govern- 
ment there, fhould be cautioufiy examined, for fear of 
entering upon meafures, by which the induftry of the in- 
habitants may be quite diicouraged. *Tis always unfor- 
tunate for a people, either by confent or upon eompol- 
fion, to depart from their primitive inflitutions and 

thofe 
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affectionate intercourfe, the reciprocal bene- 
fits, and the unfufpefting confidence, that 
have fubfifted between thefe colonies and 
their parent county, for fuch a length of 
time, they will execrate with the bittereft 
curfes the infamous memory of thofe men, 

whole 


thofe fundamentals, by which they were iirft united to- 
gether. _ Idem. 

All wire Hates will we^l confider how to preferve the 
advantages arifing from colonies, and avoid the evils. 
And. 1 conceive that there can be but two ways in nature 
to hinder them from throwing off their dependence 5 one 
t0 . keep it out of their power, and the other cut of their 
will. 7 he fir ft muft be by force; and the latter by uling 
them well, and keeping them employed in fuch produc- 
tions, and making fuch manufadures, as will lupport 
themfelves and families comfortably, and procure them 
wealth too, and at leaft not prejudice their mother coun* 
try. 


Force can never be ufed effedually to anfwer the end, 
without deftroying the colonies themfelves. Liberty and 
encouragement are neceffary to carry people thither, and 
to keep them together when they are there ; and violence 
will hinder both. Any body of troops coniiderable 
enough to. awe them, and keep them in fubjedion un- 
der the diredion too of a needy governor, often fent 
thither to ipake his fortune, and at fuch a diftance from 
any application for redrefs, will foon put an end to all 
planting, and leave the country to the foldiers alone, 
and if it did not, would eat up all the profit of the co- 
lony. For this reafon arbitrary countries have not been 
equally fuccefsful in planting colonies with free ones * 
and what they have done in that kind, has either been 
by force at a vaft expence, or by departing from the 
nature ot their government, and giving fuch privileges 
to planters as were denied to their other fubjeds. And 
I dare fay, that a few prudent laws, and a little pru- 
dent condud, would foon give us far the greateft fhare 
of the riches .of .all America, perhaps drive many of 

other 
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whofe peftileiitial ambition, unneceftmly, 
wantonly, firft opened the fources of- civil 
difcord between them ; firft turned their love 
into jealoufy ; and firft taught thefe pro- 
vinces, filled with grief and anxiety, to en- 
quire, 

“ Mens ubi materna ejl ?** 

Where is maternal affection ? 

A FARMER. 


other nations out of it, or into our colonies for fliel- 
ter. 

There are fo many exigences in all ftates, fo many 
foreign wars and domeftic difturbances, that theie colo- 
nies can never want opportunities, if they watch for them, 
to do what they fhall find their intereft to do ; and 

therefore we ought to take all the precautions in our 

power, that it fhall never be their intereft to a£t againfi 
that of their native country -; an evil which can no 
otherways be averted, than by keeping them fully em- 
ployed in fuch trades as will increafe their own, as well 

as our wealth ; for it much to be feared, if we do not 

find employment for them, they may find it for us. The 
interefl of the mother country is always to keep them de- 
pendent, and fo employed ; and it requires all her ad- 
drefs to do it ; and it is certainly more cafily and et* 
fe&ually done by gentle and infenfible methods, than by 
power alone, Cato’s letters * 


letter 
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Beloved Countrymen , 

I T may perhaps be objected againft the ar- 
guments that have been offered to the 
public concerning the legal power of tne 
parliament, that it has always exercifed the 
power of impofing duties for the purpofes 
of railing a revenue on the productions, of 
thefe colonies carried to Great-Britain, which 
may be called a tax on them. To this I 
anfwer ; that is no more a violation of the 
rights of the colonies, than their being or- 
dered to carry certain of their productions to 
Great-Britain, which is no violation at all ; 
it being implied in the relation between them, 
that the colonies Ihould not carry fuch com- 
modities to other nations, as Ihould enable 
them to interfere with the mother country. 
The duties impofed on thefe commodities 
when brought to her, are only a confequence 
of her paternal right ; and if the point is 
thoroughly examined, will be found to be 
laid on the people of the mother country, 
and not at all dangerous to the liberties of 
the colonies. Whatever thefe duties are, 
they mull proportionably raife the price of 
the goods, and confequently the duties muft be 
paid by the confumers. In this light they were 
confidered by the parliament in the 25 Char. 
II. Chap. 7, fee. 2. which fays, that the pro- 

H du&ions 
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dilutions of the plantations were carried from 
one to another free from all cuftoms, 44 while 
4 4 the fubjebts of this your kingdom of Eng- 
44 land have paid great cuftoms and iinpo- 
44 htions for what of them had been fpent 
44 here, &c.” Such duties therefore can ne- 
ver be injurious to the liberties of the colo- 
nies. 

It a may, perhaps, be further objected, 
44 that it being granted that the ftatutes made 

44 for 


a c If any one fhould obferve, that no opppofition has 
4 been made to the legality of the 4th Geo. III. ch. 13, 

* which is the firft ad of parliament that ever impofed 

* duties on the importations in America, for the exprefs 

* purpofe of raifmg a revenue there, I anfwer, hrft, that 

* though that ad exprefsly mentions the railing a revenue 

* in America, yet it feems that it had as much in view, 

the improving and fecuring the trade between the fame 
and Great Britain,” * which words are part of its title, 
‘ and the preamble fays, “ Whereas it is expedient that 
€C new provilions and regulations (hould be eftablilhed for 
4 f improving the revenue of this kingdom, and for extend- 
4 ‘ ing and fecuring the navigation and commerce between 
Great Britain and your Majefty’s dominions in America, 
€C which, by the peace, have been fo happily extended and 
“ enlarged, &c.” ‘ Secondly, all the duties mentioned in 

* that ad, are impofed folely on the produdions and manu- 
< fadures of foreign countries, and not a fingle duty laid 

* on any produdion or manufadure of our mother country. 
« Thirdly, the authority of the provincial alfemblies is not 
“ therein fo plainly attacked, as by the lall ad, which 

* makes provifion for defraying the charges of theadrnini- 
« tion of jultice, and the fupport of civil government. 
<? 4thly, That it being doubtful whether the intention of 

* the 4th Geo. III. ch. 15, was not as much to regulate 
€ trade as to raife a revenue, the minds of the people here 

* were wholly engrolTed by the terror of the Stamp-ad, 
« then impending over them, about the intention of whteh 

* they could be in no doubt.’ 


Thefe 
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“ for regulating trade are binding upon us, 
“ it will be difficult for any perfons but the 
“ makers of the laws to determine, which 
«« of them are made for the regulating of 
“ trade, and which for raifing a revenue ; 
** and that from hence may arife confiHon.” 

To this I anfwer, that the objection is of 
no force in the prefent cafe, or fuch as re- 
femble it, becaufe the adt now in queftion 
is formed exprefsly for the foie purpofe of 
railing a revenue. 

However, fuppoling the delign of the par- 
liament had not been exprefied, the objec- 
tion feems to me of no weight, with regard 
to the influence, which thofe who may make 
it, might expedt it ought to have on the 
condudl of the colonies. 

It is true, that impofitions for railing a 
revenue, may be hereafter called regulations 
of trade, but names will not change the na- 
ture of things. Indeed we ought firmly to 
believe, what is an undoubted truth, confirm- 
ed by the unhappy experience of many Hates 
heretofore free, that unlefs the moll watch- 

H 2 ful 

* Thefe reafons fo far diltinguiihed 4th Geo. HI. ch. 1 5;, 

* from the lalt ad, that it is not to be wondered at, that 

* the firft fhould have been fubmitted to, though the laft 
« fhould excite the molt univerfal and fpirited oppofition. 
« For this will be found on the ftrideft examination to be, 

* in the principle on which it is founded, and in the con- 
4 fequences that mull attend it, if poflible, more deftrudive 
4 than the Stamp-ad. It is, to fpeak plainly, a prodigy in 

* our laws, not having one Britilh feature/ 
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tlTf°\ he exerted > a fervitude 
may be flipped upon us under the fandtion 
of ufual and refpedtable terms. 

Thus the Cadars ruined Roman liberty 
anc ei the titles of tribunical and dictatorial 

authorities,- old and venerable dignities 

known ,n the moft flourilhing times of free- 
dom In imitation of the fame policy, James 
II. when he meant to edablilh popery, talk- 
er kherty of confcience, the mod facred 
of all liberties; and had thereby almod de- 
ceived the dhlenters into dedrudtion. 

All artful rulers, who drive to extend their 
own power beyond its juft limits, endeavour 
m give to their attempts, as much femblance 
of legality as podible. Thofe who fucceed 
litem may venture to go a little farther ; for 
each new encroachment will be drengthened 
by a former, » - That which is now fupport- 
„ Cd by exai nples, growing old, will be- 

fre^S Pleitlblf;rt 

A free people, therefore, can never be 
too quick m obferving, nor too firm in op- 
poimg the beginnings of alterations, either 

ZZTf° r u a - lity ’ ref P e6tin g inffcitutions 

to ?k d f°I their / ecunt y- The firft leads 
to the lad- 0 n the other hand nothing is 

more certain, than that forms of liberty may 
he retained, when the fubdance is gone. In 

government 


b Tacitus. 
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government as well as in religion, c “ the leu 
“ ter killeth, but the fpirit giveth life.” 

I will beg leave to enforce this remark by 
a few inftances. The crown, by the confti- 
tution, has the prerogative of creating peers; 
the exigence of that order in due number 
and dignity, is effential to the conftitution ; 
and if the crown did not exercife that pre- 
rogative, the peerage mull have long fmce 
decreafed fo much, as to have loft its proper 
influence. Suppofe a prince for fome unjuft 
purpofes, ftiould from time to time advance 
many needy profligate wretches, to that 
rank, that all the independance of the houfe 
of Lords ftiould be deftroyed, there would 
then be a manifeft violation of the conftitu- 
tion, under the appearance of uflng legal pre- 
rogative. ' r 

The houfe of Commons claim the privi- 
lege of forming all money-bills, and will 
not fuffer either of the other branches of the 
legiilature to add to or alter them ; contend- 
ing that their power, Amply extends to an 
acceptance or rejection of them. This privi- 
lege appears to be juft ; but under pretence 
of this juft privilege, the houfe of Commons 
has claimed a licence of tacking to money 
bills, claufes relating many things of a total- 
ly different kind, and have thus forced them, 
in a manner, on the crown and lords. This 
leems to be an abufe of that privilege, and 
it may be vaftly more abufed. Suppofe a 
future houfe ; influenced by fome dilplaced 

difcontented 

( c ) 2 Cor. iii. 6. 
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difcon tented demagogues, in a time of dan- 
ger, fhould tack to a money bill fomething 
i'o injurious to the king and peers, that they 
would not aflent to it and yet the Commons 
fhould obftinately infill on it ; the whole king- 
dom would be expofed to ruin, under the ap- 
pearance of maintaining a valuable privilege. 

In thefe cafes it might be difficult for a 
while to determine, whether the King in- 
tended to exercife his prerogative in a con- 
ftitutional manner or not; or whether the 
Commons infilled on the demand faditioufly, 
or for the public good : but furely the con- 
dud of the crown, or of the houfe, would 
in time fufficiently explain itfelf. 

Ought not the people therefore to watch 
to obferve fads ? to fearch into caufes ? to 
inveftigate defigns ? and have they not a 
right of judging from the evidence before 
them, on no llighter points than their liber- 
ty and happinefs ? It would be lefs than tril- 
ling, wherever a Britifh government is efta- 
blifhed, to make ufe of any other arguments 
to prove fuch a right. It is fufficient to re- 
mind the reader of the day on which King 
William landed at Torbay. d 

I will now apply what has been faid to 
the prefent quellion. The nature of any im- 
politions laid by parliament on the colonies, 
mull determine the defign in laying them. 
It may not be eafy in every inllance to dis- 
cover that delign. Whenever it is doubtful, 
I think fubmiffion cannot be dangerous ; 

nay. 
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nay, it muft be right ; for, in my opinion, 
there is nd privilege the colonies claim, which 
they ought, in duty and prudence, more 
earneftly to maintain and defend, than the 
authority of the Britifh parliament to regu- 
late the trade of all her dominions. Without 
this authority, the benefits fhe enjoys from 
our commerce, muft be loft to her • The 
bleffingswe enjoy from our dependance upon 
her, muft be loft to us ; her ftrength muft 
decay, her glory vanifh ; and Ihe cannot fuf- 
ler, without our partaking in her misfortune. 
“ Let us therefore cherifh her intereft 

as our own, and give her every thing that 
“ it becomes FREEMEN to give or to 
“ receive.” 

Trie nature of any impofitions fhe may- 
ay upon us, may in general be known, con- 
lidering how far they relate to the preferving, 
m due order, the connexion between the fe- 
veral parts of the Britifh empire. One thing 
we may be affured of, which is this ; when- 
ever a ftatute impofes duties on commodities, 
to be paid only upon their exportation from 
Great-Britain to thefe colonies, it is not a 
regulation of trade, but a defign to raife a 
revenue upon us. Other inftances may hap- 
pen, which it may not be neceffary to dwell 
? n ’ ^ hope thefe colonies will never, to their 

lateft exiftence, want undemanding Efficient 
to difcover the intentions of thofe who rule 
over them, nor the refolution neceffary for 
allerting their interefts. They will always 

have 
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have the fame right that all free hates have, 
of judging when their privilege's are invaded, 
and of ufing all prudent meafures for prefer- 
ving them. 

J 3 'uo circa vivite fortes ” 

«« Fortiaque adverjis opponite peElora rebus f 
Wherefore keep up your fpirits, and gal- 
lantly oppofe this adverfe courfe of affairs. 

A FARMER. 

LETTER VII. 

Beloved Countrymen , 

T HIS letter is intended more particular- 
ly for fuch of you, whofe employment 
in life may have prevented your attending to^ 
the confideration of fome points that are of 
great and public importance. For many 
fuch perfons there muff be even in thefe co- 
lonies, where the inhabitants in general are 
more intelligent than any other people, as 
has been remarked by ftrangers, and it feems 
with reafon. 

Some of you perhaps, filled as I know your 
breads are with loyalty to our mofl excellent 
prince, and with love to our dear mother 
country, may feel yourfelves inclined by the 
affections of your hearts, to approve every 
adion of thofe whom you fo much venerate 
and efteem. 

A prejudice thus flowing from goodnefs 
of difpofition is amiable indeed. I wifh it 

could 
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cduld be indulged without danger. Did I 
think this poflible, the error ihould have 
been adopted, not oppofed by me. But in 
truth, all men are fubjedt to the paffions and 
frailties of nature ; and therefore whatever re- 
gard we entertain for the perfons of thofe 
who govern us, we fhould always remem- 
ber that their condudt as rulers may be in- 
fluenced by human infirmities. 

When any laws injurious to thefe colonies 
are pafled, we cannot, with the leafl: pro- 
priety, fuppofe that any injury was intended 
us by his Majefty or the Lords. For the af- 
fent of the crown and peers to law feems, as 
far as I am able to judge, to have been veiled 
in them, more for their own fecurity than for 
any other purpofe* On the other hand, it is 
the particular bufinefs of the people to en- 
quire and difcover what regulations are ufe- 
ful for themfelves, and to digeft and prefent 
them in the form of bills to the other orders, 
to have them enadled into laws — Where 
thefe laws are to bind themfelves, it may 
be expedted that the houfe of Commons will 
very carefully confider them ; But when they 
are making laws, that are not defigned to 
bind themfelves, we cannot imagine that 
their deliberations will be as cautious and 
fcrupulous as in their own cafe,* 

I I am 

a Many remarkable inftances might be produced of the 
extraordinary inattention with which bills of great import- 
ance, concerning thefe colonies, have palled in parliament; 

which 
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I am told that there is a wonderful adv 
drefs frequently ufed in carrying points in 

the 

which is owing, as it is fuppofed, to the bills being brought 
in by theperfons who have points to carry, fo artfully framed 
that it is not eafy for the members in general, in the hade of 
bufnefs, to difcover their tendency. 

The following inftances fnew the truth of this remark. 
When Mr. Grenville, in the violence of reformation and 
innovation, formed the 4th Geo. 111. chap, i^th, for regu- 
lating the American trade, the word “ Ireland” was dropt 
in the claufe relating to our iron and lumber, fo that we 
could not fend thefe articles to no other part of Europe, but 
to Great-Britain. This was fo unreafonable a reihiftion, 
and fo contrary to the fentiments of the legiflature, for many 
years before, that it is furprifing it fhould not have been taken 
notice of in thehoufe. However the bill palled into a law* 
But when the matter was explained, this reEriclion was taken 
off in a fubfequent aft. 

I cannot pofitively fay, how long after the taking off this 
reftriftion, as I have not the afts ; but I think in lefs than 
eighteen months, another ad of parliament paffed, in 
which the word “ Ireland,” was left out as it had been 
before. The matter being a fecond time explained, was a 
fecond time regulated. 

Now if it be confidered, that the omiffion mentioned 
flruck off, with one word, fo very great a part of our trade, 
it mud appear remarkable : and equally fo is the method 
by which rice became an enumerated commodity, and there- 
fore could be carried to Great-Britain only. 

V The enumeration was obtained, (fays Mr. Gee*) by 
one Cole, a Captain of a (hip, employed by a company 
then trading to Carolina ; for feveral (hips going from Eng- 
land thither and purchafmg rice for Portugal, prevented the 
aforefaid Captain of a loading. Upon Jbii s coming home, 
he poffeffed one Mr. Lowndes, a member of parliament,, 
(who was very frequently employed to prepare bills) with an 
opinion, that carrying rice direftly to Portugal was a preju- 
dice to the trade of England, and privately got a claule into 
an aft to make it an enumerated commodity ; by which 
means he fecured a freight to himfelf. But the confluence 
proved a vale lofs to the nation.” 

I find that this claufe “ privately got into an aft, for the 
benefit of Capt. Cole,, to the va(l lofs of the nation,,” is foilied 

into* 


$ Gee, on trade, p , ^2, 
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the houfe of commons, by perfons experien- 
ced in thefe affairs — that opportunities are 
watched — and fometimes votes are part, that 
if all the members had been prefent, would 
have been rejected by a great majority. Cer- 
tain it is, that when a powerful and artful 
man has determined on any meafure againft 
thefe colonies, he has always fucceeded 
in his attempt. Perhaps therefore it will 
be proper for us, whenever any oppreflive aft 
affeding us is pah, to attribute it to the 
inattention of the members of the houfe 
of commons, and to the malevolence or am- - 
bition of fome fadious great man, rather than 
to any other caufe. 

Now I do verily believe, that the late ad 
of parliament impoiing duties on paper, &c. 
was formed by Mr. Grenville and his party, 
becaufe it is evidently a part of that plan, 
by which he endeavoured to render himfelf 
popular at home ; and I do alfo believe that 
not one half of the members of the houfe 
of commons, even of thofe who heard it 
read, did perceive how deftrudive it was to 
American freedom. 

For this reafon, as it is ufual in Great- 
jBritain, to confider the King’s fpeech, as 

I 2 the 

ipto the 3d Anne, chap. 5. intituled, “ An aft for granting 
45 to herMajefty a further fubfidy on wines and merchandizes 
li imported,” with which it has no more connexion, than 
vyith 34th Edw. I. 34th and 35th of Henry VXIL or the 25th 
of Car. II. which provides that no perfon fhall be taxed but 
by himfelf or his representative. 
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the fp.eech of the miniftry, it may be right 
here to confider this ad: as the ad of a party. 

Perhaps I fhould fpeak more properly if I 
was to ufe another term. — 

There are two ways of laying taxes — One 
E by impofing a certain fum on particular 
kinds of property, to be paid by the ufer 
or consumer, or by taxing the perfon at a 
certain fum j the other is, by impoling a 
certain fum on particular kinds of property 
to be paid by the feller. 

When a man pays the firft fort of tax, he 
knows with certainty that he pays fo much 
money for a tax. The . coniideration for 
which he pays it is remote, and it may be 
does not occur to him. Pie is fenlible too 
that he is commanded and obliged to pay it 
as a tax ; and therefore people are apt to be dif- 
pleafed with this fort of tax. 

1 he other fort of tax is fubmitted to in a 
very different manner. The purchafer of 
any article very feldom refleds that the feller 
raifes his price fo as to indemnify him for the 
tax he has paid. He knows the prices of 
things are continually fluduating, and if he 
thinks about the tax, he thinks at the fame 
time in all probability, that he might have 
paid as much, if the article he buys had not 
been taxed. He gets fome thing vifible and 
agreeable for his money, and tax and price 
are fo confounded together, that he cannot 
feperate, or does not chufe to take the trou- 
ble of feperating them. 


This 
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This mode of taxation therefore is the 
modefuited to arbitrary and oppreffive govern- 
ments. The love of liberty is fo natural to 
the human heart, that unfeeling tyrants think 
themfelves obliged to accommodate their 
fchemes as much as they can to the appear- 
ance of juftice and reafon, and to deceive 
thofe whom they refolve to deftroy or op- 
prefs, by prefenting to them a miferable 
picture of freedom, when the ineftimable 
original is loft. 

This policy did not efcape the cruel and 
rapacious Nero. That monfter, apprehen- 
five that his crimes might endanger his au- 
thority and life, thought proper to do fome 
popular adts to fecure the obedience of his 
fubjedts. Among other things, fays ‘Ta- 
citus, “ he remitted the twenty-fifth part 
f* of the price on the fale of flaves, but ra- 

ther in fhew than reality ; for the feller 
“ being ordered to pay it, it became a part 
f* of the price to the buyer.” 

This is the refledtion of the judicious Kif- 
torian j but the deluded people gave their 
infamous emperor full credit for his falfe 
generality. Other nations have been treated 
in the fame manner the Romans were. The 
honeft induftrious Germans who are fettled 
in different parts of this continent can in- 
form us, that it was this fort of tax that 
drove them from their native land to our 

woods, 
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woods, at that time the feats of perfect and 
undifturbed freedom. 

Their princes inflamed by the lufl: of 
power and the lufl: of avarice, two furies, 
that the more hungry they grow, tranfgref- 
fed die bounds they ought in regard to them- 
felves to have obferved. To keep up the 
deception in the minds of fubjects “ there 
muft be,” fays a very learned author d , 
“ feme proportion between the import and 
the value of the commodity ; wherefore 
there ought not to be an exceilive duty upon 
merchandizes of little value. There are 
countries in which the duty -exceeds feven- 
teen or eighteen times the value of the com- 
modity. In this cafe the prince removes the 
illufion. His fubjefts plainly fee they are 
dealt with in an unreafonable manner, which 
renders them molt exquifitely fenlible of 
their flavi£h fituation.” 

From hence it appears that fubjedts may 
be ground down into mifery by this fort of 
taxation as well as the other. They may be 
as much imppverifhed if their money is 
taken from them in this way, as in the other; 
and that it will be taken, may be more evi- 
dent, by attending to a few more confidera- 
tions. 

The merchant, or importer who pays the 
duty at firfl, will not confent to be fo much 
money out of pocket. He, therefore, pro- 

portionably 

£ Monufgoieu’s fpirit pf laws? b. 13. chap, 8* 
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p'ortionably raifes the price of his goods. It 
may then be faid to be a conteft between 
him and the perfon offering to buy, who 
fhall lofe the duty. This muff be decided 
by the nature of the commodities and the 
purchafers demand for them. If they are 
mere luxuries, he is at liberty to do as he 
pleafes, and if he buys, he does it volunta- 
rily : but if they are abfolute neceffaries, or 
conveniences which ufe and cuftom have 
made requiffte for the comfort of life, and 
which he is not permitted, by the power 
impofing the duty, to get elfewhere, there 
the feller has a plain advantage, and the 
buyer muff pay the duty. In fad:, the feller 
is nothing lefs than the colledor of the tax 
for the power that impofed it. If thefe 
duties then are extended to neceffaries and 
conveniencies of life in general, and enor- 
moufly increafed, the people muff at length 
become indeed “ moff exquiff tely fenfible of 
their flavifh fituation.” 

Their happinefs, therefore, intirely de- 
pends on the moderation of thofe who have 
authority to impofe the duties. 

I fhall now apply thefe obfervations to the 
late ad of parliament. Certain duties are 
thereby impofed on paper and glafs, &c. im- 
ported into thefe colonies. By the laws of 
Great Britain we are prohibited to get thefe 
articles from any other part of the world. 
We cannot at prefen t, nor for many years to- 
come, though we fhould apply ourielves to 
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thefe manufactures with the utmoft indudry, 
make enough ourfelves for our own ufe. 
That paper and glafs are not only convenient, 
but abfolutely necelTary for us, I imagine 
very few will contend. Some, perhaps, who 
think mankind grew wicked and luxurious as 
foon as they found out another way of com- 
municating their fentiments than by fpeech, 
and another way of dwelling than in caves, 
may advance fo whimfxcal an opinion. But 
1 prefume no body will take the unneceffary 
trouble of refuting them. 

From thefe remarks I think it evident, that 
we mud; ufe paper and glafs, that what we 
ufe mud be Britijh, and that we mud pay 
the duties impofed, unlefs thofe who fell 
thefe articles are fo generous as to make us 
prefents of the duties they pay, which is not 
to be expeCled. 

Some perfons may think this aCt of no con- 
fequence, becaufe the duties are fo fmall. 
A fatal error. That is the very circum- 
dance mod alarming to me. For I am con- 
vinced that the authors of this law, would ne- 
ver have otained an aCt to raife fo trifling 
a fum, as it mud do, had they not intend- 
ed by it to edabliih a precedent for future 
ufe. To confole ourfelves with the fmallnefs 
of the duties, is to walk deliberately into the 
fnare that is fet for us, prailing the neatnefi 
of the workmanfhip. Suppofe the duties, 
impofed by the late aCt, could be paid by 
thefe didreffed colonies, with the utmod eafe. 
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and that the purpofes, to which they are to 
be applied, were the moil: reafonable and 
equitable that could be conceived, the con- 
trary of which I hope to demonftrate before 
thefe letters are concluded, yet even in fuch 
a fuppofed cafe, thefe colonies ought to re- 
gard the adt with abhorrence. For who are 
a free people ? not thofe over whom govern- 
ment is reafonably and equitably exercifed 
but thofe who live under a government, fo 
conflitutionally checked and controuled, that 
proper provifion is made again ft its being 
otherwife exercifed. The late adt is founded 
on the deftruction of this conftitutional fe- 
curity. 

If the parliament have a right to lay a duty 
of four {hillings and eight-pence on a hun- 
dred weight of glafs, or a ream of paper, 
they have a right to lay a duty of any other 
fum on either. They may raife the duty 
as the author before quoted fays, has been 
done in fome countries, till it “ exceeds fe- 
“ venteen or eighteen times the value of the 
“ commodity,” In fhort, if they have a 
right to levy a. tax of one penny upon us, 
they have a right to levy a million upon us. 
For where does their right ftop ? At any gi- 
ven number of pence, {hillings, or pounds ? 
To attempt to limit their right, after grant- 
ing it to exift at all is as contrary to reafon, as 
granting it to exift at all is contrary to juftice. 
If they have any right to tax us, then, whe- 
ther our own money {hall continue in our 
own pockets, or not, depends no longer on 

Iv us. 
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us, but on them. “ There is nothing which 
** we can call our own,” or to ufe the 
words of Mr. Locke, “ What property 
“ have” we “ in that, which another may, 
“ by right, take, when he pleafes, to him- 
“ felf. c ” 

Thefe duties, which will inevitably be le- 
vied upon us, and which are now • levying 
upon us, are exprefsly laid for the foie pur- 
pofe of taking money. This is the true 
definition of taxes. They are therefore taxes. 
This money is to be taken from us. We 
are therefore taxed. Thofe who are taxed 
without their own confent, given by them- 
felves, or their reprefentatives, are flaves 

We 

c Speech Lord Cambden lately publilhed. 

This is the opinion of Mr. Pitt, in his fpeech on the 
Stamp-ad. 

“ It is my opinion, that this kingdom has no right to lay 
“ a tax upon the colonies. The Americans are the SONS, 
not t n e BAS'! ARDS of En g l a nd. The diftindion be- 
* £ tween legillation and taxation is eflentially neceflary to 
€i liberty. The Commons of America reprefented in their 
16 feveral aflemblies, have ever been in pofleflion of this 
their conftitutional right of giving and granting their 
<c own money. They would have been flaves if they had 
“ not enjoyed it.^ The idea of a virtual reprefentation of 
tc America, in this houfe, is the moil contemptible idea that 
“ ever entered into the head of man. It does not deferve 
V a ferious refutation.” 

That great and excellent man Lord Cambden, main- 
tains the lame opinion in his fpeech,. in the houfe of peers, 
on the declaratory bill of the fovereignty of Great Britain 
oyer the colonies. The following extrads fo perfedly agree 
with, and confirm the fentiments avowed in thefe letters, 
that it is hoped the inferring them in this note will be ex- 
eufed, 

« As 
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We are taxed without our own content given 
by ourfelves, or our reprefentatives. We 

K 2 are 

<£ As the affair is of the utmoft importance, and in its 
“ confequences may involve the fate of kingdoms, I took 
“ the firi&eft review of my arguments: 1 re-examined 
<£ all my authorities ; fully determined, if I found myfelf 
“ miltaken, publicly to own my miflake, and give up my 
<£ opinion, but my fearches have more and more convinced 
<£ me, that the Bricifh parliament have no right to tax the 
“ Americans. Nor is the do&rine new ; it is as old as the 
“ conftitution ; it grew up with it, indeed it is its fupport. 
“ Taxation and reprefentation are infeparably united. God 
* 6 hath joined them; no Britifh parliament can feparate 
“ them ; to endeavour to do it is to ftab our vitals, 

“ My pofition is this — l repeat it — I will maintain it to 
€t my laft hour — Taxation and reprefentation are infepara- 
“ ble. This pofition is founded on the laws of nature ; it 
** is more, it is itfelf an eternal law of nature ; for what* 
“ ever is a man’s own, is abfolutely his own ; and no man 
“ hath a right to take it from him without his confent, e£* 
ther exprefled by himfelf or reprefentative ; whoever 
<c attempts to do it, attempts an injury ; whoever 
“ does it, commits a robbery ; he throws down the 
diftin&ion between liberty and flavery,” “ There is not a 
“ blade of grafs, in the moll obfcure comer of the kingdom, 
u which is not, which was not, reprefented fince the conlli- 
tution began : there is not a blade of grafs, which when 
€C taxed, was not taxed by the confent of the proprietor.’* 
" The forefathers of the Americans did not leave their na- 
c< tive Country, and fubjeft themfelves to every danger and 
“ diftrefs, to be reduced to the fiate of flavery. They did 
** not give up their rights ; they looked for protedlion, and 
“ not for chains, from their mother- country. By her they 
* c expected to be defended in the pofleflion of their property ; 
“ and not to be deprived of it : For (hould the prefent power 
* £ continue, there is nothing which they can call their own, 
<£ or, to nib the words of Mr. Locke, what property have 
,£ they in that, which another may, by right, take, when 
££ he pleafes, to hi m fel F. 

It is impofiible to read this fpeech and Mr. Pitt’s, and not 
Be charmed with the generous zeal for the rights of mankind, 
that glows in every lentence. Thefe great and good men, 
animated by the fubjeft they fpeak upon, feem to rife above 

all 
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are therefore- 1 fpeak it with grief — - — I 

fpeak it with indignation we are Haves, 

“ Miferabile vulgns." 

A milerable tribe. 

A F A R M E R. 

LETTER VIII. 

Beloved Countrymen, 

I N my opinion, a dangerous example is 
fet in the lad; ad: relating to thefe colo- 
nies. The power of parliament to levy 
money upon us for railing a revenue, is 
therein avowed and exerted. Regarding the 
act on this lingle principle, I mud: again re- 
peat, and I think it my duty to repeat, that 
to me it appears to be unconllitutional. 

No man who conliders the condudl of 
parliament lince the repeal of the Stamp-ad:, 
and the difpodtion of many people at home, 
can doubt, that the chief objed: of attention 
there, is, to ufe Mr. Grenville’s expreffion, 
i( providing that the dependance and obe- 
dience 

all the former glorious exertions of their abilities. A foreigner 
might be tempted to think they are Americans, afterting with 
all the ardour of patrio ifm, and all the anxiety of apprehen- 
lion, the caufe of their native land, and not Britons driving 
to flop their miftaken countrymen from opprefling others. 
Their reafoning is not only juft ; it is “ vehement, ” as Mr. 
Hume fays of the eloquence of Demofthenes, “ 5 Tis difdain, 
c * anger, boldnefs, freedom, involved in a continual ftream 
u of argument.*' Hume's Eftay on Eloquence. 
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dience of the colonies be afferted and main- 
tained.” 

Under the influence of this notion, in- 
ftantly on repealing the Stamp-act, an ait 
pafled, declaring the power of parliament to 
bind thefe colonies in all cafes whatever * 
This, however, was only planting a barren 
tree, that caft a fliade indeed over the colo- 
nies, but yielded no fruit. It being deter- 
mined to enforce the authority on which the 
Stamp-ait was founded, the parliament hav- 
ing never renounced the right, as Mr. Pitt 
advifed them to do ; and it being thought 
proper to difguife that authority in fuch a 
manner, as not again to alarm the colonies ; 
Ibme little time was required to find a me- 
thod, by which both thefe points fliould be 
united. At laft the ingenuity of Mr. Gren- 
ville and his party accomplished the matter, 
as it was thought, in “ An ait for granting 
certain duties in the Britifli colonies and 
plantations in America, for allowing draw- 
backs,” &c. which is the title of the ait lay- 
ing duties on paper, &c. 

The parliament having feveral times be- 
fore impofed duties to be paid in America, 
it was expeited no doubt, that the repeti- 
tion of fuch a meafure would be pafled over 
as an ufual thing. But to have done this, 
without exprefsly aflerting and maintaining 
“ the power of parliament to take our mo- 
ney without our confent,” and to apply it as 
they pleafe, . would not have been fufficiently 

declarative 
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declarative of its fupremacy, nor fufficiently 
deprefiive of American freedom. 

Therefore it is, that in this memorable 
adt we find it exprefsly “ provided” that mo- 
ney fhall be levied upon us without our con- 
fent, for purpofes, that render it, if pofiible, 
more dreadful than the Stamp-adt. 

That adt, alarming as it was, declared, 
the money thereby to be raifed, fhould be 
applied “ towards defraying the expences 

of defending, protedting and fecuring the 
“ Britiih colonies and plantations in Ame- 
** rica And it is evident from the whole 
adt, that by the word “ Britiih” were in- 
tended colonies and plantations fettled by 
Britiih people, and not generally, thofe fub- 
jedt to the Britiih crown. That adt therefore 
feemed to have fomething gentle and kind in 
its intention, and to aim only at our own 
welfare : but the adt now objedted to, im- 
pofes duties upon the Britiih colonies, “ to 
defray the expences of defending, protedting 
and fecuring his Majelty’s dominions in 
America.” 

What a change of words ! What an in- 
computable addition to the expences in- 
tended by the Stamp-adt ! “ His Majelty’s 
e( dominions” comprehend not only the 
Britiih colonies; but alfo the conquered 
provinces of Canada and Florida, and the 
Britiih garrifons of Nova Scotia; for thefe 
do not deferve the name of colonies. 


What 
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What juftice is there in making us pay for 
** defending, protecting and fecuring ” thefe 
places ? What benefit can we, or have we 
ever derived from them ? None of them was 
conquered for us ; nor will “ be defended, 
protected and fecured” for us. 

In faCt, however advantageous the fubdu- 
ing or keeping any of thefe countries may be 
to Great Britain, the acquifition is greatly 
injurious to thefe colonies. Our chief pro- 
perty confilts in lands. Thefe would have 
been of a much greater value, if fuch prodi- 
gious additions had not been made to the 
Britilh territories on this continent. The 
natural increafe of our own people, if con- 
fined within the colonies, would have 
raifed the value Hill higher and higher, 
every fifteen or twenty years. Befides, we 
fhould have lived more compaCtly together, 
and have been therefore more able to refill 
any enemy. 

But now the inhabitants will be thinly 
fcattered over an immenfe region, as thole 
who want fettlements, will chufe to make 
new ones, rather than pay great prices for 
old ones. 

Thefe are the confequences to the colonies 
of the hearty affiftance they gave to Great 
Britain in the late war. A war, underta- 

ken folely for her own benefit. The objects 
of it were, the fecuring to herfelf the rich 
traCls of land on the back of thefe colonies, 
with the Indian trade, and Nova Scotia with 
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the filhery. Thofe, and much more has that 
kingdom gained : but the inferior animals 
that hunted with the Lion, have been amply 
rewarded for all the fweat and blood their 
loyalty coft them, by the honour of having 
fweated and bled in l'uch company. 

I will not go fo far as to fay, that Canada 
and Nova Scotia are curbs on New England j 
the chain of forts through the back woods, 
on the middle provinces} and Florida, on 
the reft : but I will venture to fay, that if 
the produ<fts of Canada, Nova Scotia, and 
Florida, deferve any confideration, the two 
firft of them are only rivals of our northern 
colonies, and the other of our fouthern. 

It has been faid, that without the conqueft 
of thefe countries, the colonies could not 
have been “ protected, defended, and fe- 
** cured $” If that is true, it may with as 
much propriety be faid, that Great Britain 
could not have been “ defended, protected, 

and fecured” without that conqueft : for 
the colonies are parts of her empire, which 
it as much concerns her as them to keep 
cut of the hands of any other power. 

But thefe colonies when they were much 
weaker, defended themfelves, before this 
conqueft was made ; and could again do it, 
againft any that might properly be called 
their enemies. If France and Spain indeed 
fhould attack them, as members of the Bri- 

tifli 
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tifh empire perhaps they might be diftreffed ; 
but it would be in a BritiSh quarrel. 

The largeSl account I have feen of the 
number of people in Canada, does not make 
them exceed 90,000. Florida can hardly be 
faid to have any inhabitants It is compu- 

ted that there are in our colonies, 3,000,000. 
Our force therefore mull encreafe with a dis- 
proportion to the growth of their Strength, 
that would render us very fife. 

This being the Rate of the cafe, I cannot 
think it juft, that thefe colonies, labouring 
under fo many misfortunes. Should be loaded 
with taxes, to maintain countries not only 
not ufeful, but hurtful to them. The fup- 
port of Canada and Florida coft yearly, it is 
faid, half a million Sterling. From hence we 
may make Some guefs of the load that is to 
be laid upon us : for we are not only to “ de- 
“ fend, protedt, and Secure” them, but alfo 
to make “ an adequate provifion for defray- 
“ ing the charge of the administration of 
“ juftice and the fupport of civil govern-? 
“ ment, in fuch provinces where it Shall be 
“ found neceffary.” • 

Not one of the provinces of Canada, Nova-t 
Scotia, or Florida, has ever defrayed thefe 
expences within itfelf : And if the duties im-? 
pofed by the laft Statute are collected, all of 
them together, according to the beSt infor- 
mation I can get, will not pay one quarter 
as much as Pennsylvania alone. So that the 
BritiSh colonies are to be drained of the re- 
wards of their labour, to cheriSh the Scorch- 
ing Sands of Florida, and the icy rocks of Ca- 

L nada 
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nada and Nova-Scotia, which never will re- 
turn to us one farthing that we fend to them. 

Great-Britain -I mean the miniftry in 

Great-Britain, has cantoned Canada and Flo- 
rida out into five or fix governments, and 
may form as many more. She now has four- 
teen or fifteen regiments on this continent ; 
and may fend over as many more. To make 
“ an adequate provifion” for all thefe ex- 
pences, is, no doubt, to be the inheritance 
of the colonies. 

Can any man believe that the duties upon 
paper. See. are the laid that will be laid for 
thefe purpofes ? It is in vain to hope, that 
becaufe it is imprudent to lay duties on the 
exportation of manufadtures from a mother 
Country to colonies, as it may promote ma- 
nufadtures among them, that this confidera- 
tion will prevent them. 

Ambitious, artful men have made the mea- 
fure popular, and whatever injuftice or de- 
ftrudtion will attend it in the opinion of the 
colonifts, at home it will be thought juft and 
falutary/ 

The people of Great-Britain will be told, 
and they have been told, that they are fink- 
ing under an immenfe debt — that great part 
of this debt has been contracted in defending 
the colonies— that thefe are fo ungrateful and 
qndutiful, that they will not contribute one 
mite to its payment — nor even to the fupport 
of the army now kept up for their “ protec- 
tion 

3 “ So credulous, as well as obftinate, are the people in 
believing every thing, which flatters their prevailing paflion.’* 
* ' n ’ '■ Kume’s Hilt, of England* 
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tion and fecurity” — that they are rolling in. 
Avealth, and are of fo bold and republican a 
fpirit, that they are aiming at independance — 
that the only way to retain them in “ obe- 
dience” is to keep a ftridt watch over them, 
and to draw off part of their riches in taxes — 
and that every burden laid upon them is tak- 
ing off fo much from Great-Britain — Thefe 
affertions will be generally believed, and the 
people will be perfuaded that they cannot be 
too angry with their colonies, as that anger 
will be profitable to themfelves. 

In truth, Great-Britain alone receives any 
benefit from Canada, Nova-Scotia, and Flo- 
rida ; and therefore the alone ought to main- 
tain them. — The old maxim of the law is 
drawn from reafon and juftice, and never 
could be more properly applied, than in this 
cafe. 

“ £>ui fentit , comrnodutn, Jentire debet et onus.'* 
They who feel the benefit, ought to feel 
the burden. 

A FARMER. 
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Beloved Countrymen , 

I HAVE made fome obfervations on the 
purpofes for which money is to be levied 
upon us by the late ait of parliament. I 
fhall now offer to your confideration fome 
further reflections on that fubjeCt ; and, un- 
lefs I am greatly miftaken, if thefe purpofes 
are accomplilhed, according to the expreft 
L 2 intention 
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intention of the adt, they will be found ef~ 
fedtually to fuperfede that authority in our 
refpedtive alfemblies, which is moft effential 
to liberty. The queflion is not whether 
fome branches fhall be lopt off — The ax is 
laid to the root of the tree ; and the whole 
body mull infallibly perifh, if we remain idle 
fpedtators of the work. 

No free people ever exifled, or ever can 
exift, without keeping, to ufe a common 
but ftrong expreffion, “ the purfe firings” 
in their own hands. Where this is the cafe, 
they have a conflitutional check upon the ad- 
miniflration, which may thereby be brought 
into order without violence : but where fuch 
a power is not lodged in the people, oppref- 
lion proceeds uncontrouled in its career, till 
the governed, tranfported into rage, feeks re- 
drefs in the midfl of blood and confufion. 

The elegant and ingenious Mr. Hume, 
fpeaking of the Anglo-Norman government, 
fays “ princes and miniflers were too igno- 
“ rant to be themfelves fenfible of the ad- 
** vantages attending an equitable admini- 
“ ftration ; and there was no eftablifhed coun- 
** cil or affembly which could protedl the 
people, and, by withdrawing fupplies, re- 
“ gularly and peaceably admonifh the King 
“ of his duty, and enfure the execution of 
* £ the laws.” 

Thus this great man, whofe political re- 
fledlions are fo, much admired, makes this 
power one of the foundations of liberty. 

The Englifh hiftory abounds with inflances, 
proving that this is the proper and fuccefs- 

ful 
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ful way to obtain redrefs of grievances. How 
often have Kings and minilters endeavoured 
to throw off this legal curb upon them, by 
attempting to raife money by a variety of in- 
ventions, under pretence of law, without 
having recourfe to parliament ? And how of- 
ten have they been brought to reafon, and 
peaceably obliged to do juftice, by the exer- 
tion of this conftitutional authority of the 
people, veiled in their reprefentatives ? 

The inhabitants of thefe colonies have on 
numberlefs occafions, reaped the benefits of 
this authority lodged in their afiemblies. 

It has been for a long time, and now is, a 
conftant inftrudtion to all governors, to ob- 
tain a permanent fupport for the offices of 
government. But as the author of the admi- 
nillration of the colonies fays, “ this order 
“ of the crown is generally, if not univer- 
** fally, rejected by the legillatures of the; co~ 
“ lonies.” 

They perfedlly know how much their grie- 
vances would be regarded, if they had no 
other method of engaging attention, than by 
complaining. Thofe who rule, are extreme- 
ly apt to think well of the conllrudtions made 
by themfelves, in fupport of their own power. 
Thefe are frequently erroneous and pernici- 
ous to thofe they govern — Dry remonllrances 
to fhew that fuch conllrudtions are wrong 
and oppreffive, carry very little weight with 
them, in the opinion of perfons, who gra- 
tify their own inclinations in making thefe 
conllrufi'ions. They cannot underlland the 
reafoning that oppofes their power and 

defire : 
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defire : but let it be made their intereft to 
underhand fuch reafoning — and a wonderful 
light is inftantly thrown on the matter ; and 
then rejected remonftrances become as clear 
as “ proof of holy writ.” a 

The three moft important articles, that 
our afiemblies, or any legiflatures can pro- 
vide for, are, fir ft the defence of the fociety : 
fecondly — the adminiftration of juftice : and, 
thirdly, the fupport of civil government. 

Nothing can properly regulate the expence 
of making provifion for thefe occafions, but 
the neceflities of the fociety ; its abilities \ 
the conveniency of the modes of levying 
money among them ; the manner in which 
the laws have been executed ; and the con- 
duit of the officers of government ; all which 
are circumftances that cannot pofiibly be pro- 
perly known, but by the fociety itfelf ; or, if 
they ffiould be known, will not, probably, 
be properly confidered, but by that fociety. 

If money may be raifed upon us, by others, 
without our confent, for our “ defence,” 
thofe who are the judges in levying it, muft 
alfo be the judges in applying it. Of confe- 
quence, the money faid to be taken from us 
for our defence, may be employed to our in- 
jury. We may be chained in by a line of 
fortifications : obliged to pay for building 
and maintaining them ; and be told that they 
are for our defence. With what face can we 
difpute the fait, after having granted, that 
thofe who apply the money, had a right to 
levy it ; for, furely, it is much eafier for 
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their wifdom to underftand how to apply it in 
the bed; manner, than how to levy it in the 
heft manner. Befides, the right of levying 
is of infinitely more confequence, than that 
of applying. The people of England, that 
would burlt out into fury, if the crown fiiould 
attempt to levy money by its own authority, 
have afiigned to the crown the application of 
money. 

As to (S the adminiftration of juftice” — the 
judges ought, in a well regulated Hate, to 
be equally independant of the legiflative 
powers. Thus, in England, judges hold 
their commiffions from the crown “ during 
*f good behaviour 3” and have falaries, fuit- 
able to their dignity, fettled on them by 
parliament. The purity of the courts of 
law, fince this eftabliffiment, is a proof of 
the wifdom with which it was made. 

But, in thefe colonies, how fruitlefs has 
been every attempt to have the judges ap- 
pointed during good behaviour 3 yet who- 
ever confiders the matter will foon perceive, 
that fuch commiffions are beyond all com- 
parifon more neceffary in thefe colonies, than 
they are in England. 

The chief danger to the fubjedl there, a- 
rofe from the arbitrary defigns of the crown 5 
but here, the time may come, when we 
may have to contend with the defigns of the 
crown, and of a mighty kingdom. What 
then will be our chance, when the laws of 
life and death, are to be fpoken by judges, to- 
tally dependant on that crown and kingdom — • 
fent over, perhaps, from thence— filled with 

Britilh 
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British prejudice — and backed by a ftanding 
army, fupported out of our own pockets, to 

aifert and maintain our own dependance 
and obedience ?” 

But fuppoling, that through the extreme 
lenity that will prevail in the government, 
through all future ages, thefe colonies never 
will behold any thing like the campaign of 
chief juftice Jeffereys, yet what innumerable 
-» adts of injuftice may be committed, and how 
fatally may the principles of liberty be Tap- 
ped by a fucceffion of judges utterly inde- 
pendant of the people ? Before fuch judges, 
the fupple wretches, who chearfully join in 
avowing fentiments inconfiftent with freedom, 
will always meet with fmiles : while the ho- 
ned: and brave men, who difdain to facrifice 
their native land to their own advantage, but 
on every occafion, boldly vindicate her caufe, 
will conftantly be regarded with frowns. 

There are two other conhderations, re- 
lating to this head, that deferve the moft 
ferious attention. 

By the late adt the officers of the cuftoms 
are impowered “ to enter into any houfe, 
“ warehoufe, {hop, cellar, or other place 
* £ in the Britifh colonies or plantations in 
“ America, to fearch for, or feize prohibited 
“ or unaccuftomed goods,” &c. on “ writs 
“ granted by the inferior or fupreme court 
,c of juftice, having jurifdidtion within fuch 
ff . colony or plantation refpedlively.” 

If we only refledt that the judges of thefe 
courts are to be during pleafure — that they 
are to have “ adequate provijion" made for 

them, 
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them, which is to continue during their com- 
plaifant behaviour — that they may be Gran- 
gers to thefe colonies — what an engine 
of oppreflion may this authority be in fuch 
hands ? 

I am well aware that writs pf this kind 
may be granted at home, under the feal of 
the court of exchequer ; But I know allb 
that the greateft afferters of the rights of En- 
glishmen, have always ftrenuoufly contended, 
that fuch a power was dangerous to freedom, 
and exprefsly contrary to the common law, 
which ever regarded a man’s houfe, as his 
caftle, or a place of perfedt fecurity. 

If fuch a power is in the leaft degree dan- 
gerous there, it muft be utterly deftrudtive 
to liberty here. — For the people there have 
two fecurities again ft the undue exercife of 
this power by the crown, which are want- 
ing with us, if the late adt takes place. 
In the firft place, if any injuftice is done 
there, the perfon injured may bring his 
adtion againft the offender, and have it tried 
by independant judges, who are b no parties in 
committing the injury. Here he muft have 
it tried before dependant judges, being the 
men who granted the writ. 

To fay that the caufe is to be tried by a 
jury can never reconcile men, who have any 
idea of freedom to fuch a power. — For we 
know, that fheriffs in almoft every colony 
M on 

b The writs for fearching houfes in England are to be 
granted under the feal of the court of exchequer, according 
to the flatute — and th^t feal is kept by the chancellor of the 
exchequer. 4 lnft. 
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on this continent, are totally dependant on 
the crown ; and packing of juries has been 
frequently pradtifed even in the capital of 
the Britifh empire. Even if juries are well 
inclined, we have too many inftances of the 
influence of overbearing unjuft judges upon 
them. The brave and wife men who ac- 
complifhed the revolution, thought the in- 
dependency of judges effential to freedom. 

The other fecurity which the people have 
>t home, but which we lhall want here, is 
this. — If this power is abufed there, the par- 
liament, the grand refource of the oppreft 
people, is ready to afford relief. Redr els of 
grievances muft precede grants of money. 
But what regard can we expedt to have paid 
to our affemblies, when they will not hold 
even the puny privilege of French parlia- 
ments that of regiftering the edidts, that 

take away our money, before they are put 
in execution. 

The fecond ccnfideration above hinted at, 
is this — There is a confufion in our laws that 
is quite unknown in Great Britain. As this 
cannot be defcribed in a more clear or ex- 
adt manner, than has been done by the inge- 
nious author of the hiftory of New York, I 
beg leave to ufe his words. “ The ftate of 
our laws opens a door to much controveriy. 
The uncertainty which refpect them, ren- 
ders property precarious, and greatly expofes' 
us to the arbitrary decifion of unjuft judges. 
The common law of England is generally 
received, together with fuch ftatutes, as were, 
enadted before we had a legidature of our 

own j 
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own ; but our courts exercife a fovereign 
authority, in determining what parts of the 
common and flatute law ought to be ex- 
tended : For it mult be admitted, that the 
difference of circumflances neceffarily requires 
us, in fome cafes, to rejedt the determination, 
of both. In many inftances they have 
alfo extended even ails of parliament, paffed 
fince we had a diftindt legillature, which is 
greatly adding to our confufion. The prac- 
tice of our courts is no lefs uncertain than 
the law. Some of the Englifh rules are 
adopted, others rejected. Two things there- 
fore feem to be abfolutely neceffary for the 
public fecurity. Firft the palling an a<3t for 
fettling the extent of the Englifh laws. Se- 
condly, that the courts ordain a general fet 
of rules for the regulation of the practice.” 
How eafy will it be under this “ Rate of 
our laws” for an artful judge to adt in 
the moffc arbitrary manner, and yet cover his 
condudt under fpecious pretences, and how 
difficult will it be for the injured people to 
obtain redrefs, may be readily perceived. We 
may take a voyage of three thoufand miles 
to complain : and after the trouble and ha- 
zard we have undergone, we may be told* 
that the colledtion of the revenue and main- 
tenance of the prerogative, muft not be dis- 
couraged. And if the mifbehaviour is fo 

grofs as to admit of no jufcifcation, it may 
be faid that it was an error in judgment 
only, arifing from the confufion of our laws, 
and the zeal of the King’s fervants to do 
their duty. 

Hz 
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If the commiflions of judges are during- 
the pleafure of the crown, yet if their fala- 
ries are during the pleafure of the people, 
there will be fome check upon their condudt. 
Few men will confent to draw on them- 
felves the hatred and contempt of thofe 
among whom they live, for the empty ho- 
nour of being judges. It is the fordid love 
of gain that tempts men to turn their backs 
on virtue, and pay their homage where they 
ought not. 

As to the third particular, the “ fupport 
tc of civil government,” few words will be 
fufficient. Every man of the lead: under- 
danding muft know, that the executive power 
may be exercifed in a manner fo difagreeable 
and haraffing to the people, that it is abfo- 
lutely requilite, they Ihould be enabled by 
the gentled method which human policy has 
yet been ingenious enough to invent, that is 
by the Shutting their hands, to “ admonifh” 
(as Mr. Hume fays) certain perfons “ of 
** their duty.” 

What fhall we now think, when, upon 
looking into the late a£t, we find the adem- 
blies of thefe provinces thereby dript of their 
authority on thefe feveral heads ? The de- 
clared intention of that a<ffc is, “ that a reve- 
nue fhould be raifed in his Majedy’s domi- 
nions in America, for making a more certain 
and adequate provifion for defraying the 
charge of die adminidration of judice, and 
the fupport of civil government, in fuch pro- 
vinces where it fhall be found necedary ; and 

towards 
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towards further defraying the expences of 
defending, protecting, and fecuring the laid 
dominions,” &c. 

Let the reader paufe here one moment* 
and refleCt — whether the colony in which he 
lives, has not made fuch “ certain and ade* 
“ quate proviflons ” for thefe purpofes, as 
is by the colony judged fuitable to its abili- 
ties, and all other circumftances. Then let 
him reflect — whether, if this aCt takes place, 
money is not to be raifed on that colony 
without its confent to make provifion for 
thefe purpofes, which it does not judge to 
be fuitable to its abilities, and all other cir- 
cumftances. Laftly, let him refleCt — whe- 
ther the people of that country are not in 
a ftate of the moft abjeCt fiavery, whofe 
property may be taken from them under the 
notion of right, when they have refufed to 
give it. For my part, I think I have good 
reafon for vindicating the honour of the af- 
femblies on this continent, by publicly afiert- 
ing, that they have made as “ certain and 
“ adequate provifion” for the purpofes a- 
bove- mentioned, as they ought to have 
made ; and that it fhould not be prefumed, 
that they will not do it hereafter. Why then 
fhould thefe moft important truths be 
wrefted out of their hands ? Why fhould 
they not now be permitted to enjoy that 
authority, which they have exercifed from 
the firft fettlement of thefe colonies ? Why 
ihould they be fcandalized by this innovati- 
on, when their refpeCtive provinces are now* 
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and will be for feveral years, labouring un- 
der loads of debts impofed on them for the 
very purpofes now fpoken of ? Why fhould 
the inhabitants of all thefe colonies be with 
the utmoft indignity treated, as a herd of 
defpicable wretches, fo utterly void of com- 
mon fenfe, that they will not even make 
“ adequate provifion ” for the “ admini- 
** fixation of juftice” and “ the fupport of 
“ civil government ” among them, for their 
t( own defence ” — though without fuch 
te provifion ” every people muft inevitably 
be overwhelmed with anarchy and deftruCti- 
on ; is it poflible to form an idea of flavery 
more complete, more miferable, more dis- 
graceful, than that of a people, where juf- 
tice is adminiftred, government exercifed, 
and a Handing army maintained, at the ex- 
pence of the people, and yet without the 
leaft dependance upon them ; If we can find 
no relief from this infamous fituation, let 
Mr. Grenville fet his fertile fancy again to 
work, and as by one exertion of it, he has 
ftripped us of our property and liberty, let 
him by another deprive us of our understand- 
ing too, that uneonfcious of what we have 
been or are, and ungoaded by tormenting re- 
flections, we may tamely bow down our necks 
with all the ftupid ferenity of fervitude, to any 
drudgery, which our lords and matters may 
pleafe to command. — 

When the “ charges of the adminiflxation 
of juftice,” — “ the fupport of civil govern- 
ment:”- — and “ the expences of defending 

protecting, 
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“ pro telling and fecuring” us, are provided 
for, I fhould be glad to know upon what oc- 
cafion the crown will ever call our aflemblies 
together. Some few of them may meet of 
their own accord, by virtue of their charters : , 
But what will they have to do when they are 
met ? To what lhadows will they be reduced ! 
The men, whofe deliberations heretofore had 
an influence on every matter relating to the 
liberty and happinefs of themfelves and their 
confcituents, and whofe authority in domeftic 
affairs, at leaft, might well be compared to 
that of Roman fenators, will now find their 
deliberations of no more confequence than 
thofe of conftables.- — They may perhaps be 
allowed to make laws for yoking of hogs, or 
pounding of ftray cattle. Their influence 
will hardly be permitted to extend fo high as 
the keeping roads in repair, as that bufinefs 
may more properly be executed by thofe who 
receive the public; cafh. 

One moll memorable example in hiftory 
is fo applicable to the point now infilled on, 
that it will form a juft conclufion of the ob- 
servations that have been made, 

Spain was once free. Their Cortes refem- 
bled our parliament. No money could be 
railed on the fubjed, without their confent. 
One of their Kings having received a grant 
from them to maintain a war againft the 
Moors, defired, that if the fum which they 
had given, fhould not be fufficient, he might 
be allowed for that emergency only, to have 
more money, without aflfembling the Cortes. 

-The 
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The requeft was violently oppofed by the bell 
and wifelt men in the aii'embly. It was how- 
ever, complied with by the votes of a majo- 
rity ; and this fmgle conceffion was a prece- 
dent for other conceffions of the like kinds, 
until, at laft, the crown obtained a general 
power for railing money in cafes of necedity. 
From that period the Cortes eeafed to be ufe- 
ful, and the people eeafed to be free. 

Venienti occurrite morbo , 

Oppofe a difeafe at its beginning. — > 

A FARMER, 
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Beloved Countrymen, 

HpHE confequences, mentioned in thelafl 
A letter, will not be the utmoft limits of 
our mifery and infamy. We feel toofenfibly 
that any * minifterial meafures, relating to 
thefe colonies, are foon carried fuccefsfully 
through the parliament. Certain prejudices 
operate there fo ftrongly againft us, that it 
might juftly be queftioned, whether all the: 
provinces united, will ever be able eftedtually 
to call to an account, before the parliament, 
any minifter who (hall abufe the power by 
the late adi given to the crown in America. 
He may divide the fpoils torn from us, in 
what manner he pleafes $ and we thall hav.e 
no way of making him refponfible. If he 
fhould order, that every Governor, fhould 
have a yearly falary of 5000 1. flerling, eve- 
ry chief juftice of 3000 1. every inferior offi- 
cer in proportion ; and fhould then reward 
the mod: profligate, ignorant, or needy de^ 
pendants ori himfelf, or his friends with places 
of the greateft truft, becaufe they were of 
the greateft profit s this would be called an 
arrangement in confequence of the “ ade- 
“ quate provifion for defraying the charge 

* The gentleman mud not wonder he was not contraidi&ed, 
When, as the minifter* he afterted the right of parliament to 
ta Lx America. I know not how it is, but there is a mbdefty 
in this houfe, which does not chafe to con trad id a minitfer. I 
wifti gentlemen would get the better of that modefty* If they 
«lo not, perhaps the colle&ive body may begin to abate of its 
refpedfor the reprefentative. Mr. Pitt’s fpeech. 

N " of 
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“ of the adminiftratlon of juftice, and the 
<£ fupport of the civil government.” And if 
the taxes fhould prove at any time infifficiert 
to anfwer all the expences of the numberlefs 
offices, which minifters may pleafe to create, 
furely the houfe of Commons would be too 
“ modefl” tocontradidt aminifler who ffiould 
tell them, it was become neceiTary to lay a 
new tax upon the colonies, for the laudable 
purpofe of “ defraying the charges of the 
<c adminiftration of juRice, and the fupport 
** of civil government” among them. Thus 
in fadl we fhail be taxed by minifters*. 

We may perceive, from the example of 
Ireland, how eager minifters are to feize up- 
on any fettled revenue, and apply it in fup- 
porting their own power. — Happy are the 
men, and happy are the people, who grow 
wife by the misfortune of others. Earneft- 
ly, my dear countrymen, do I befeech the 
author of all good gifts, that you may grow 
wife in this manner : And, if I may be al- 
lowed to take the liberty, I beg leave to re- 
commend to you in general, as the beft me- 
thod of obtaining wifdom, diligently to ftu- 
dy the hiftories of other countries. You will 
there find all the arts, that can poffibly be 
practifed by cunning rulers, or falfe patriots 
among yourfelves, lo fully delineated, that 

* ** Within this ad, [ftatute de tallaglo non concedendo) are 
all new offices erected with new fees, or old offices with new 
fees, for that is a tallage put upon the fubjed, which cannot 
fee done without common affient by ad of parliament*” 

2 Inft. $33. 
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changing names, the account would ferve 
for your own times. 

It is pretty well known on this continent, 
that Ireland has, with a regular confidence 
of injuftice, been cruelly treated by minifters, 
in the article of penfions*; but there are 
fome alarming circumfcances relating to that 
fubjeft, which I wilh to have better known 
among us. 

The revenue of the crown there, arifes 
principally from the excife granted “ for 
*' pay of the army, and defraying other 
u public charges in defence and prefervation 
“ of the kingdom'* — from the tonnage and 
additional poundage granted “ for protedl- 
“ ing the trade of the kingdom at lea, and 
** augmenting the public revenue” from the 
hearth-money granted, as a “ public re- 
<e venue for public charges and expences.” 
There are lome other branches of the reve- 
nue, concerning which there is not any ex- 
prefs appropriation of them for public fer- 
vice, but which were plainly fo intended. 

Of thefe branches of the revenue, the 
crown is only atruftee for the public. They 
are unalienable ; they are inapplicable to 
any other purpofes, but thofe for which 
they were eftablifhed ; and therefore are not 
legally chargeable with penfions. 

There is another kind of revenue, which 

t -1 ‘‘ ^. en q uir 7 into the legality of the penfions on the 
Inlh eltabhfliment, by Alexander M'Auley, £fq; one of the 
■King's Council, &c. 

N 2 
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is a private revenue. This is not limited tQ 
any public ufes; but the crown has the fame 
property in it, that any perfon has in his 
eftate. This does not amount at the mod 
to fifteen thoufand pounds a year, probably 
not to feven; and it is the only revenue that 
can legally be charged with pen lions. If mi- 
nifters were accuftomed to regard the rights 
or happinefs of the people, the penlions in 
Ireland would not exceed the fum juft menti- 
oned: but long fince have they exceeded 
that limit, and in December, 1765, a mo- 
tion was made in the Houle of Commons in 
that kingdom, to addrefs his Majefty, on 
the great increafe of penlions on the Irifh 
eftablifhment, amounting to the fum of 
,£.158,685 in the laft two years. - 

Attempts have been made to glofs over 
thefe grofs incroachments, by this fpecious 
argument, — <i: That expending a competent 
45 part of the public revenue in penlions, 
41 from a principle of charity or generofiiy, 
44 adds to the dignity of the crown, and is, 
therefore, ufeful to the public.” To give 
this argument any weight, it muft appear 
that the penlions proceed from ** charity 
f 4 or generolity” only- — 'And that it “ adds 
“ to the dignity of the crown” to a6t di- 
reftly contrary to law. 

From this conduct towards Ireland, in 
open violation of law, we may eaiily fore- 
lbe what we may expecft, when a minifter 
will have the whole revenue of America, 
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in his own hands, to be difpofed of at his 
own pleafure. For all the monies raifed by 
the late adt are to be ‘ £ applied, by virtue 
i «« of warrants under the fign manual, coun- 
terfigned by the high treafurer, or any 
'*« three of the commiffioners of the trea- 
t { fury."’ The <c refidue” indeed, is to be 
paid “ into the receipt of the exchequer, 
f* and to be difpofed of by parliament.” 
So that a minifter will have nothing to do 
but to take care that there (hall be no “ re- 
f { fidue,” and he is fupe ior to all controul. 

Belides the burden of penfions in Ireland, 
which have enormoufly encreafed within 
thefe few years, almoft all the offices, in 
that poor kingdom, have, fince the com- 
mencement of the prefent century, and now 
are bellowed upon Grangers. For though 
the merit of thofe born there ffiftly raifes 
them to places of high truft, when they go 
abroad, as all Europe can witnefs, yet he is 
an uncommonly lucky Iriffiman, who can 
get a good poft in his native country. 

When I confider the * manner in which 

that 

* In Charles IPs time, the Houfe of Commons, influ- 
enced by fome factious demagogues, were refolved to pro- 
hibit the importation of Irifh cattle into England. Among 
other arguments in favour of Ireland, it was infifted, 
* c That by cutting off almoft entirely the trade between 
the kingdoms, all the natural bands of union were diffolved, 
and nothing remained to keep the Irifh in their duty, but 
force and violence. 

“ The King (fays Mr. Hume in his Hiftory of England) 
€< was fo convinced of the juftice of thefe reafons, that he 
ufed all his intereft to oppofe the bill, and he openly 

declared. 
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that ifland has been uniformly depreffed for fo 
many years paft, with this pernicious parti- 

ticularity 


‘‘ <? ecIare£ b he could not give his alTent to it with a 
fare confidence. But the Commons were refolute in their 
“ P ur P°^ e - And the (pint of tyranny, of which nations 
are as fufceptible as individuals, had animated theEnglifli 
extremely to exert their fuperiority over their dependant 
„ ft , 3te ' Np affair could be conducted with greater violence 
than this, by the Commons. They even went fo far in 
„ ' he P ream , ble of the bill, as to declare the importation of 
Into cattle to be a nufance. By this expreffion they 
gave fcope to their paflion, and, at the fame time, barred 
tne king s prerogative, by which he might think himfelf 
in titled to difpenfe with a law fo full of injuitice and bad 
policy. 7 he ords expunged the word, but as the King 
„ was icn{ll ! ,e . tbat no fupply would be given by the Com- 
„ ^°ns unlefs they were gratified in all their prejudices, he 
was obliged both to employ his intereft with the Peers to 
make the bill pafs, and to give the Royal affent to it. He 
• could not however forbear expreffing his difpleafure, at 
the lealoufy entertained againft him, and at the intention 
wmch the Commons difcovered of retrenching his pre- 
“ rogative.” ® r 

This law brought great diftrefs for fome time upon Ire- 
land, but it oecafioned their applying with great indufhy to 
xnanufadl tires, and has proved, in the iffue, beneficial to that 
kingdom. 

Perhaps the fame reafon oceafioned the “ barring the 
“ King's prerogative” in the late aft fufpending the filia- 
tion of New- York. S S 


This we may be allured of, that we are as dear to his. 
Majelty, as the people of Great Britain are. We are his 
fubjecds as well as they, and as faithful fubjefts ; and his 
Majelty has given too many, too conftant proofs of his pietv 
and virtue, for any man, to think it poffible, that fuch a 
in nee can make any unjuit dillindlion between fuch fubjedts. 
It makes no difference to his Majelty, whether fupplies are 
railed in Great Britain or America ; but it makes lome dif- 
ference to the Commons of that kingdom. 

io {peak plainly, as becomes an honeft man on fuch im- 
portant, .occafions, all our misfortunes are owing to a lull of 
power in men of abilities and influence. This prompts 
them to leek popularity, by expedients profitable to them- 
ie.ves, though ever fo dellructive to their country. 


Such 
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cularity of their parliament continuing* as 
long as the crown pleafes, I am aftoniftied 
to obferve fucn a love of liberty {till animat- 
ing that loyal and generous nation ; and 
nothing can raife higher my idea of the 
integrity and public ipirit of the people -f- 
who have preferved the facred 6 re of free- 
dom from being extinguifhed, though the 

altar. 

Such Is the accurfed nature of lavvlefs ambition, and yet 
—what heart hut melts at the thought ? — Such falfe defer- 
able patriots in every nation have led their blind confiding 
country, ihouting their applaufes, into the jaws of fhame 
and ruin. May the wifdom and goodnefs of the people of 
Great Britain, fave them from the ufual fate of nations. 

* The lafi Irilh parliament continued thirty-three years, 
that is during all the late reign. The prefent parliament 
there has continued from the beginning of this reign, and 
probably will continue to the end. 

f 1 am informed, that within chefe few years, a petition 
was prefented to the Houfe of Commons in Great Britain, 
fetting forth, “that herrings were imported into Ireland, 
“ from fome foreign parts of the north fo cheap, as to 
Ci difeourage the Britifh herring fifhery, and therefore pray- 
“ ing,^ that iome remedy might be applied in that behalf 
parliament” — “That, upon this petition, the Houfe re- 
t% folved to imp.ofe a dutyof two {hillings fieri ing on every 
<£ barrel of foreign herrings imported into Ireland, but af- 
iC terwards dropt the affair, for fear of engaging in a difpute 
with Ireland about the right of taxing her.’’ 

So much higher was the opinion which the Houfe enter- 
tained of the fpirit of Ireland, than of that of thefe colonies. 

1 find in the lafi Englifh papers, that the refolution and 
firmnefs with which the people of that kingdom have lately 
aiferted their freedom, have been fo alarming in Great Bri- 
tain, that the Lord Lieutenant, in his fpeech on the 20 th. 
of lafi O&ober, “ recommended” to the parliament, “ that 
c ‘ fuch provifion may be made tor fecuring the judges in the 
<e enjoyment of their offices and appoint merits during their 
Ct good behaviour, as fhall be thought moft expedient.”' 

What an important conceffion is Aui obtained by making 
demands becoming freemen, with a courage and perie re ranee 
becoming freemen. 
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altar, on which it burned, has been thrown 

down. 

In the fame manner fhall we unquedion- 
ably be treated, as foon as the late taxes, 
laid upon us, (hall make polls in the “ go- 
“ verntnent,” and the “ adminidration of 

judice, here, worth the attention of per- 
fons of influence in Great-Britain. We know 
enough already to fatisfy us of this truth. 
But this will not be the word part of our 
cafe. 

The principals in all great offices will re- 
fide in England, make feme paltry allowance 
to deputies for doing the bufinefs here,, 
Let any man confider what an exhaufling 
drain this mud be upon us, when minifters 
are poffeffcd of the power of affixing what 
falaries they pleafe to pods, and he mud be 
convinced how dedrutdive the late a<5t mud 
be. The injured kingdom, lately mention- 
ed, can tell us the mifchiefs of abfenters j 
and we may perceive already the fame dif- 
pofition taking place with us. The govern- 
meat of New- York has been exercifed by 
a deputy. That of Virginia is now held 
foj and we know of a number of fecretary- 
fhips, colledtorfhips, and other officers held 
in the fame manner. 

True it is, that if the people of Great- 
Britain were not. too much blinded by the 
paffions, that have been artfully excited in 
their breads, againd their dutiful children, 
the colonids, thefe confiderations would be 

nearly 
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nearly as alarming to them as to us. The 
influence of the crown was thought, by wife 
men many years ago, too great, by reafon 
of the multitude of penfions and places be- 
flowed by it ; thefe have vaflly increafed 
fince and perhaps it would be no difficult 
matter to prove that the people have de- 
creafed. 

Surely, therefore, thofe who with the wel- 
fare of their country, ought ferioufly to re- 
fled: what may be the confequence of fuch a 
flew creation of offices, in the difpofal of the 

* One of the reafons urged by that great and honeft 
ftatefman, Sir William Temple, to Charles II. in his famous 
remonllrance to difluade him from aiming at arbitrary power 
was, the ** King had few offices to bellow.” 

. ' Hume’s Hilt, of England. 

“ Though the wings of prerogative have been clip:, the 
influence of the crown is greater than ever it was in any 
period of our hiftory. For when we conflder in how many 
V boroughs the government has the voters at command, 
6( when vve conflder the vafl: body of perfons employed in the 
€t collection of the revenue in every part of the kino-dom, 
* e the inconceivable number of placemen, and candidates for 
<€ places in the cuftoms, in the excife, in the poft office, in 
ic the dock -yards, in the ordnance, in the falt-office,_ in the 
flamps, in the navy and victualling offices, and in a variety 
4c of other departments ; when we conflder again the exten- 
“ * lve influence of the money corporations, fubfcription job- 
bers and contractors ; the endlefs dependance created by 
the obligations conferred on the bulk of the gentlemen’s 
* e families throughout the kingdom, who have relations pre- 
ferred in our navy and numerous ltanding army ; when, I 
fay, we conflder how wide, how binding, a dependance on 
** crown is Created by the above enumerated particulars ; 

and the great, the enormous weight and influence which 
■ the crown derives from this ejctenlive dependance upon its 
favour and power; any lord in waiting, ahy lord of the 
** bedchamber, any man may be appointed ininifter.” 

“A doarine to this efFeCt is faid to have been the advice 
* of L— Late news papers. 

O crown* 
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crown. The army, the adminiftration of 
juftice, and the civil government here, with 
fuch falaties as the crown {hall pleafe to an- 
nex, will extend minifterial influence, as 
much beyond its former bounds, as the late 
war did the British dominions. 

But whatever the people of Great-Britain 
may think on this occafion, I hope the peo- 
ple of thefe colonies will unanimoufly join in 
this fentiment, that the late adt of parlia- 
ment is injurious to their liberty ; and that 
this fentiment will unite them in a firm op- 
pofition to it, in the fame manner as the 
dread of the Stamp ail did. 

Some perfons may imagine the fums to be 
raifed by it, are but fmall, and therefore 
may be inclined to acquiefce under it. A 
eondudt more dangerous to freedom, as be- 
fore has been obferved, can never be adopt- 
ed. Nothing is wanted at home but a pre- 
cedent, the force of which {hall be eftablifh- 
ed, by the tacit fubmiflion of the colonies. 
With what zeal was the ftatute eredting the 
poft-ofHce, and another relating to the reco- 
very of debts in America, urged and tortur- 
ed, as precedents in the fupport of the Stamp- 
act, though wholly inapplicable. If the par- 
liament fucceeds in this attempt, other fta- 
tutes will impofe other duties. Inftead of 
taxing ourfelves as we have been accuftomed 
to do from the firft fettlement of thefe pro- 
vinces; all our ufeful taxes will be convert- 
ed into parliamentary taxes on our importa- 
tions ; 
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tions ; and thus the parliament will levy up- 
on us fuch fums of money as they chufe to 
take, without any other limitation than their 
pleafure. 

We know how much labour and care 
have been beftowed by thefe colonies, in lay- 
ing taxes in fuch a manner, that they fhould 
be moft eafy to the people, by being laid on 
the proper articles; moft equal, by being 
proportioned to every man’s circumftances ; 
and cheapeft by the method dire&ed for 
collecting them. 

But parliamentary taxes will be laid on us 
without any confideration, whether there is 
any eafier mode. The only point regarded 
will be, the certainty of levying the taxes, 
and not the convenience of the people, on 
whom they are to be levied, and therefore 
all ftatutes on this head will be fuch as will 
be moft likely, according to the favourite 
phrafe, «« to execute themfelves.” 

Taxes in every free ftate have been, and 
ought to be as exactly proportioned, as is 
pofiible, to the abilities of thofe who are to 
pay them. They cannot otherwife be juft. 
Even a Hottentot could comprehend the un- 
reafonablenefs, of making a poor man pay as 
much for defending the property of a rich 
man, as the rich man pays himlelf. 

Let any perfon look into the late ad of 
parliament, and he will immediately perceive, 
that the immenfe eftates of Lord Fairfax* 
Lord Baltimore, and our proprietors, which 

O 2 are 
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are amongft “ his Majefty’s other domini- 
<** ons” to be f* defended, proteded and fe- 
“ cured” by that ad'*, will not pay a fmgle 
farthing of the duties thereby itnpofed, ex- 
cept Lord Fairfax wants fome of his win- 
dows glazed. Lord Baltimore and pur pro- 
prietors are quite fecure, as they live in 
England. 

I mention thefe particular cafes as flriking 
inftances, how hr the late ad is a deviation 
from that principle of juftice, which has fo 
conflantly diftinguiffied cur own laws on 
this continent. 

The third confideration with our conti- 
nental aflemblies in laying taxes has been 
the method of colleding them. This has 
been done by a few officers under the inspec- 
tion of the refpedive affemblies, with mo- 
derate allowances. Iso more was raifed 
from the fubjed, than was ufed for the in- 
tended purposes. But by the late ad, a mi- 
ni ft er may appoint as many officers as he 
pleafes for colleding the taxes ; may affign 
them what falaries he thinks “ adequate,” 
and they are to be fubjed to no inlpedion 
but his own. 

In ffiort, if the late ad of parliament 
takes efFed, thefe colonies muft dwindle 
down into “ common corporations,”. as their 

enemies 

* The people of Maryland and Pcnnfylvania have been en- 
gaged in the warmed difputes, in order to obtain an equal 
and juft taxation cf their proprietors eftates ; but the late adl 
does more for thefe proprietors than they themfelves would 

venture to demand. It totally exempts them from taxation. 
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enemies in the debates concerning the repeal 
of the ftamp-adr, ftrenuonfly infilled they 
were : and it is not improbable, that fome 
future hiftorians will thus record our fall. 

<c The eighth year of this reign was dif-. 
tinguifhed by a very memorable event, the 
American colonies then fubmitting for the 
firft time, to be taxed by the Britifh parlia- 
ment. An attempt of this kind had been 
made two years before, but was defeated by 
the vigorous exertions of the feveral pro- 
vinces in defence of their liberties. Their 
behaviour on that occafion rendered their 
name very celebrated for a fhort time all over 
Europe ; all dates being extremely attentive 
to a difpute between Great Britain and fo 
confiderable a part of her dominions. For 
as die was thought to be grown too power- 
ful by the fuccefsful conclufion of the late 
war fhe had been engaged in, it was hoped 
by many, that as it had happened before to 
other kingdoms, civil difcords would afford 
opportunities of revenging all the injuries 
fuppofed to be received from her. However 
the caufe of diffention was removed by a 
repeal of the ftatute, that had given offence. 
This affair rendered the fubmiflive ccndudt 
of the colonics fo foon after*, the more ex- 
traordinary ; there being no difference be- 
tween the modes of taxation which they 
pppofed, and that to which they fubmitted, 
but this, that by the firft, they were to be 
continually reminded that they were taxed, 

by 
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by certain marks flampt on every piece of 
paper or parchment they ufed. The authors 
of that ftatute triumphed greatly on this 
conduit of the colonies, and infilled, that if 
the people of Great Britain had perfifted in 
enforcing it, the Americans would have 
been in a few months fo fatigued with the 
efforts of patriotifm, that they would quick- 
ly have yielded obedience. 

“ Certain it is, that though they had 
before their eyes fo many illuftrious exam- 
ples in their mother country, of the con- 
flant fuccefs attending firmuefs and perfeve- 
rance in oppofiiion to dangerous encroach- 
ments on liberty, yet they quietly gave up a 
point ot the 1 aft importance. From hence 
the decline of their freedom began, and its 
decay was extremely rapid; for as money 
was always raifed upon them by the parlia- 
ment, their affemblies grew immediately 
ufelefs and in a fhort time contemptible; 
and in lefs than one hundred years, the peo- 
ple funk down into that tamenefs and fu- 
pinenels of fpirit by which they fliil conti- 
nue to be diflinguifhed,” 

Et major es vejiros et pojleros cogitate . 
Remember your anceftors and your poflerity. 

A FARMER, 


BETTER 
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Beloved Countrymen , 

I H A V E feveral times, in the courfe of 
thefe letters, mentioned the late adl of 
parliament, as being the foundation of fu- 
ture meafures injurious to thefe colonies ; 
and the belief of this truth I wi(h to pre- 
vail, becaufe I think it neceflary to our 
fafety. 

A perpetual jealoufy refpedting liberty, is 
abfolutely requifite in all free dates. The 
very texture of their conditution, in mixt 
governments, demands it. For the cautions 
with which power is diftributed among the 
feveral orders, imply, that each lias that 
{hare which is proper for the general wel- 
fare, and therefore, that any further impo- 
fition mud be pernicious. * Machiavel em- 
ploys a whole chapter in his difcourfes, to 
prove that a date, to be long lived, mud be 
frequently corrected, and reduced to its fird 
principles. But of all dates that have ex- 
ided, there never was any, in which this 
jealoufy could be more proper than in thefe 
colonies. For the government here is not. 
only mixt, but dependant, which circum- 
dance occafions a peculiarity in its form, of 
a very delicate nature. 

Two reafons induce me to defire, that 
this fpirit of apprehenfion may be always 
kept up among us, in its utmod vigilance. 
The fird is this, that as the happinefs of 

thefe 


* Machiavci’s difcourfes. Book 3, chap. 1. 
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thefe provinces indubitably confifts in their 
connexion with Great Britain, any repara- 
tion between them is lefs likely to be occa- 
honed by civil difcords, if every difgufting 
meafure is oppofed fingly, and while it is ; 
new 5 for in this manner of proceeding, 
every fuch meafuie is moft likely to be recti- 
fied. On the other hand, oppreffions and 
diffatisfaCtions being permitted to accumu- 
late— if ever the governed throw off the 
load, they will do more. A people does 
not reform with moderation. The rights of 
the fubjeCt therefore cannot be too often con- 
fidered, explained, or afferted ; and who- 
ever attempts to do this, fhews himfelf, 
whatever may be the rafh and peevifh reflec- 
tions of pretended wifdom, and pretended 
duty, a friend to thole who injudicioufly 
exercife their power, as well as to them 
over whom it is fo exercifed. 

Had all the points of prerogative claimed 
by Charles 1. been feparately contefted and 
fettled in preceding reigns, his fate would 
in ail probability have been very different, 
and the people would have been content 
with that liberty which is compatible with 
regal authority. But * he thought, it would 
be as dangerous for him to give up the 

powers 

* The author is fenfible that this is putting the gentleft 
conilru&ion on Charles’s conduct ; and that is one reafori' 
why he chafes it. Allowance ought to be made for the er- 
rors of thofe men, who are acknowledged to have been pof- 
fefled of many virtues. The education cf that unhappy 

prince* 
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powers which at any time had been by 
ufurpation exercifed by the crown, as thofe 
that were legally veiled in it. This produ- 
ced an equal excefs on the part of the peo- 
ple. For when their paffions were excited 
Dy multiplied grievances, they thought it 
would be as dangerous for them, to allow 
the powers that were legally veiled in the 
crown, as thofe which at any time had been 
by ufurpation exercifed by it. Ads, that 
might by themfelves have been upon many 
conli deration sexcufed or extenuated, derived 
a contagious malignancy and odium from 
other adts, with which they were connected. 
They were not regarded according to the 
fimple force of each, but as parts of a 
fyftem of oppreffion. Every one therefore, 
however fmall in itfelf, being alarming, as 
an additional evidence of tyrannical defigns. 
It was in vain for prudent and moderate 
men to infill, that there was no neceffity to 
abolilh royalty. Nothing lefs than the utter 
deftrudtion of monarchy, could fatisfy thofe 
who had fuffered, and thought they had 
reafon to believe, they always Ihould fuffer 
under it. 

The confequences of thefe mutual dif- 
trulls are well known : but there is no other 
people mentioned in hiflory, that I recoiled:, 

prince, and his confidence in men not fo good and wilb as 
himfelf, had probably filled him with miftaken notions of his 
own authority, and of the confequences that would attend 
conceffions of any kind to a people, who were rep refented to 
him as aiming at too much power. 

P jvh:> 
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who have been fo conftantly watchful of 
their liberty, and fo fuccefsful in their ftrug- 
gles for it, as the Englifh. This confidera- 
tion leads me to the fecond reafon, why I 
defire that the fpirit of apprehenfion may 
be always kept up among us in its utmoft 
vigilance.” 

The firft principles of government are to 
be looked for in human nature. Some of 
the beft writers have aflerted, and it feems 
with good reafon, that “ government is 
founded on * opinion. 

Cuftom undoubtedly has a mighty force 
in producing opinion, and reigns in nothing 
more arbitrarily than in public affairs. It 
gradually reconciles us to objects even of 
dread and deteftation ; and 1 cannot but 
think thefe lines of Mr. Pope, as applicable 
to vice in politics, as to vice in ethics. 

* Vice is a monfter of fo horrid mien, 

* As to be hated, needs but to be feen •, 

* Yet 

* c< Opinion is of two kinds, viz. opinion of intereft, and 
opinion of right. By opinion of intereft, I chiefly underftand, 
the ferife of public advantage which is reaped from govern- 
ment; together with the perfuafion, that the particular go- 
vernment which is eftablifhed, is equally advantageous with 
any other that could be eaflly fettled/’ 

“ Right is of two kinds, right to power, and right to pro- 
perty. What prevalence opinion of the firft kind has over 
mankind may eafily be underftood, by obferving the attach- 
ment which all nations have to their ancient government, 
and even to thole names which have had the fandtion of anti- 
quity. Antiquity always begets the opinion of right/’ c< It 
is fufficiently underftood, that the opinion of right to property 
is of the greateft moment in all matters of government/’ 

. * , Hume’s Efiays. 
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< Yet feen too oft, familiar with her face, 

* We firft endure, then pity, then embrace/ 

When an adt injurious to freedom has 
been once done, and the people bear it, the 
repetition of it is moft likely to meet with 
fubmiffion. For as the mifchief of the one 
was found to be tolerable, they will hope 
that of the fecond will prove fo too j and 
they will not regard the infamy of the laft, 
becaufe they are ftained with that of the 
hr/1. 

Indeed, nations in general, are not apt to 
think until they feel ; and therefore nations 
in general have loft their liberty; for as vio- 
lations of the rights of the governed, are 
commonly not only fpecious, * but fmall at 
the beginning, they fpread over the mul- 
titude in fuch a manner, as to touch indivi- 
duals but flightly. Thus they are difre- 
garded *■[*. The power or profit that arifes 

P 2 from 

* Omnia mala cxempla ex bonis initiis orta funt • 

Salluft. Bell. Cat. S. 50. 

f The Republic is always attacked with greater vigour 
than it is defended ; for the audacious and profligate, 
prompted by their natural enmity to it, are eafily impelled 
to adt upon the leaftnod of their leaders ; whereas the honeft, 
I know not why, are generally flow and unwilling to Air ; 
and negledting always the beginnings of things, are never 
roufed to exert themfelves, but by the laA necefiity ; fo that 
through irrefolution and delay, when they would be glad to 
compound at laft for their quiet, at the expence even of their 
honour, they commonly lofe them both.” 

Cicero’s Orat. for Sextius. 

Such were the fendments of this great and excellent man, 
whofe vaft abilities, and the calamities of the time in which 
he lived, enabled him, by mournful experience, to form a juft 
judgment on the conduct of the friends and enemies 0/ liberty. 
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from thefe violations, centering in few per- 
sons, is to them confiderable. For this rea» 
fon the governors having in view their par- 
ticular purpofes, fucceffively preferve an 
uniformity of condudl for attaining them. 
They regularly increafe and multiply the 
frft injuries, till at length the inattentive 
people are compelled to perceive the heavi- 
ness of their burdens. — They begin to com- 
plain and enquire — but too late.— They find 
their oppreffors fo firengthened by fuccefs, 
and themfelves fo entangled in examples of 
exprefs authority on the part of their rulers, 
and of tacit recognition on their own part, 
that they are quite confounded : for millions 
entertain no other idea of the legality of 
power, than that it is founded on the exer- 
cife of power. They voluntarily fallen 
their chains, by adopting a pufillanimous 
opinion, “ that there will be too much dan- 
ger in attempting a remedy,” or another 
opinion no lefs fatal, <f that the govern- 
ment has a right to treat them as it does.” 
They then feek a wretched relief for their 
minds, by perfuading themfelves, that to 
yield their .obedience is to difcharge their 
duty. The deplorable poverty of fpirit, 
that profirates all the dignity bellowed by 
divine providence on our nature — of courfe 
fucceeds. 

From thefe reflections I conclude, that 
every free llate Ihould incelfantly watch, and 
inllantly take alarm on any addition being 

made 
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made to the power exercifed over them, in- 
numerable inftances might be produced to 
(hew, from what flight beginnings the moft 
extenfive confequences have flowed : but I 
{hall feledt two only from the hiftory of 
England. 

Henry the feventh was the firfl: monarch 
of that kingdom, who eftablilhed a Standing 
body of armed men. This was a band of 
50 archers, called yeomen of the guard : 
and this inftitution, notwithstanding the 
fmallnefs of the number, was to prevent 
difcontent, * “ difguifed under the pretence of 
majefty and grandeur.” In 1684, the ftand- 
ing forces were fo much augmented, that 
Rapin fays — “ The King, in order to make 
his people fully fenfible of their new Slavery, 
affedted to mufter his troops, which amount- 
ed to 4000 well armed and disciplined men.” 
I think cur army, at this time, confifts of 
more than Seventy regiments. 

The method of taxing by excife was firfl: 
introduced amidft the convulfions of civil 
wars. Extreme neceflity was pretended, 
and its Short continuance promiSed. After 
the reftoration, an excife upon beer, ale and 
other liquors, was granted to the 4 King, 
one half in fee, the other for life, as an e- 
quivalent for the court of wards. Upon 
James the Second’s acceSfion, the parliament % 

* Raping Hiftory of England, 
f 12 Car. II. Chap. 23 and 24. 
j James II. Chap. 1 and 4. 

gave 
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gave him the firL excife, with an additional 
duty on wine, tobacco, and Tome other things. 
Since the revolution it has been extended to 
fait, candles, leather, hides, hops, foap, 
paper, paLe-board, mill-boards, fcaleboards, 
vellum, parchment, Larch, filks, calicoes, 
linens, fluffs, printed, flained. See. wire, 
wrought plate, coffee, tea, chocolate, &c. 

Thus a Landing army and excife have, 
from the firL Lender origins, though always 
hated, always feared, always oppofed, at 
length fwelled up to their vafl prefent bulk. 

Thefe fails are fufficient to fupport what 
I have laid. ’Tis true that all the mifehiefs 
apprehended by our anceilors from a Land- 
ing army and excife, have not yet happened : 
but it does not follow from thence, that 
they will not happen. The infide of a houfe 
may catch fire, and the moL valuable apart- 
ments be ruined, before the names burL 
out. The queLion in thefe cafes is not, 
what evil has actually attended particular 
meafures — but what evil, in the nature of 
things, is likely to attend them. Certain 
circumLances may for fome time delay ef- 
fects, that were reafonably expedted, and 
that muL enfue. There was a long period, 
after the Romans had prorogued the com- 
mand to * Q^Publilius Philo, before that 

example 

* In the year of the city 428, “ Duo fingularia h&c ci <viro 
primum contigere ; prorogatio imperii non ame in ullo fatto et ado 
Jbonore triumphus Liv, B, S. Chap. 23, 26. 

« Had 
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example deftroyed their liberty. All our 
kings, from the revolution to the prefent 
reign have been foreigners. Their minifters 
generally continued but a (hort time in au- 
thority j * and they themfelves were mild 
end virtuous princes. 

A bold, ambitious Prince, poflelfed of 
great abilities, firmly fixed in the throne by 
defcent, ferved by minifters like himfelf, and 
rendered either venerable or terrible by the 
glory of his fuccelfes, may execute what his 
predeceflors did not dare to attempt. Henry 
IV. tottered in his feat during his whole 
reign. Henry V. drew the ftrength of the 
kingdom into France, to carry on his wars 
there, and left the Commons at home, pro- 
tefting, “ that the people were not bound to 
** ferve out of the realm.” 

It is true, that a ftrong fpirit of liberty 
fubfifts at prefent in Great Britain, but what 
reliance is to be placed in the temper of a 
people, when the prince is poffefied of an 
unconftitutional po\Ver, our ow T n hiftory can 
fufficiently inform us. When Charles II. 

“ Had the reft of the Roman citizens imitated the exam- 
ple of L. Quintus, who refufed to have his confulfhip conti- 
nued to him, they had never admitted that cuftom of pro- 
roguing magiftrates, and then the prolongation of their com- 
mands, the army had never been introduced, which very 
thing was at length the ruin of that commonwealth. 

Machiavel’s difcourfes, B. 3. Chap. 24. 

* I don’t know but it may be faid with a good deal of rea- 
fon, that a quick rotation of minifters is very deferable in 
Great Britain. A minifter there has a vaft ftore of materials 
to work with. Long adminiftrations are rather favourable to 
the reputation of a people abroad, than to their liberty. 

had 
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had ftrengthened himfelf by the return of 
the garrifon of Tangier, « England (fays 
Rapin) faw on a fudden an amazing revolu- 
tion ; faw herfelf ftripped of all her rights 
and privileges, excepting fueh as the king 
fhould vouchfafe to grant her* and what is 
more afionifining, the Englilh themfelves 
delivered up thefe very rights and privileges 
to Charles il. which they had fo paffionate- 
ly, and, if I may fay it, furioufly defended 
again# the defigns of Charles I.” This 
happened only thirty-fix years after this la# 
prince had been beheaded. 

Some perfons are of opinion, that liberty 
is not violated, but by fuch open adts of 
force j but they feem to be greatly mifta- 
ken. I could mention a period within thefe 
forty years, when almoft as great a change 
of difpofition was produced by the fecret 
meafures of a long adminiftration, as by 
Charles’s violence. Liberty, perhaps, is ne- 
ver expofed to fo much danger, as when the 
people believe there is the lea# ; for it may 
be fubverted, and yet they not think fo. 

Public difgu#ing adts are feldom pradtifed 
by the ambitious, at the beginning of their 
defigns. Such condudt filences and difcou- 
rages the weak, and the wicked, who would 
otherways have been their advocates or ac- 
complices. It is of great confequence, to 
allow thofe, who, upon any account, are in- 
clined to favour them, fomething fpecious to 
fay in their defence. The power may be 

fully 
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fully eflablifhed, though it would not be fafe 
for them to do whatever they pleafe. For 
there are things, which, at fome times, even 
flaveswill not bean Julius Casfar and Oli- 
ver Cromwell, did not dare to affume the ti- 
tle of king* The grand Seignior dares not 
lay a new tax. The king of France dares 
not be a proteftant. Certain popular points 
may be left untouched, and yet freedom be 
extinguifhed. The commonality of Venice 
imagine themfelves free, becaufe they are 
permitted to do what they ought not. But I 
quit a fubjedt that would lead me too far 
from my purpofe. 

By the late adt of parliament, taxes are to 
be levied upon us, for “ defraying the charge 
of the adminiftration of juflice, thefupport of 
civil government— and the expences of de- 
fending his Majefty’s dominions in America.” 

If any man doubts what ought to be the 
condudt of thefe colonies on this occafion, I 
would afk them thefe queftions. 

Has not the parliament exprefly avowed 
their intention of raifing money from us for 
certain purpofes ? Is not this fcheme popu- 
lar in Great Britain ? Will the taxes, impo- 
fed by the late adt, anfwer thofe purpofes ? 
If it will, mud It not take an immenfe fum 
from us ? If it will not, is it to be expedted 
that the parliament will not fully execute 
their intention, when it is pleafing at home, 
and not oppofed here ? Mud not this be 
done by impofing new taxes ? Will not every 
addition, thus made to our taxes, be an ad- 
Q, dition. 
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dition to the power of the Britifh leglfla- 
ture, by in creating the number of officers 
employed in the collection ? Will not every 
additional tax therefore render it more diffi- 
cult to abrogate any of them? When a 
branch of revenue is once eftablithed, does it 
not appear to many people invidious and 
undutiful, to attempt to aboliffi it ? If taxes, 
fufficient to accompliffi the intention of the 
parliament, are impofed by the parliament, 
what taxes will remain to be impofed by our 
aflemblies ? If no material taxes remain to 
be impofed by them, what mu ft become of 
them, and the people they reprefent ? 

* “ If any perfon confiders thefe things,, 
and yet not thinks our liberties are in dan-* 
ger, I wonder at that perfon’s feeurity/’ 

One other argument is to be added, which, 
by itfelf, I hope, will be fufficient to con- 
vince the moft incredulous man on this con- 
tinent, that the lateaCtof parliament is only 
defigned to be a precedent, whereon the fu- 
ture vaflalage of thefe colonies may be efta- 
blithed. 

Every duty thereby laid on articles of Bri- 
tith manufacture is laid on fome commodity, 
upon the exportation of which, from Great- 
Britain, a drawback is payable. Thofe 
drawbacks in moft of the articles, are ex- 
actly double to the duties given by the late 
aCt. The parliament therefore might in 
half a dozen lines have railed much more 
money only by flopping the drawbacks in 
the hands of the officers at home, on expor- 
? Demolthenes’s 2d Philipio. 
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tation to thefe colonies, than by this folemn 
imposition of taxes upon us, to be collected 
here. Probably, the artful contrivers of this 
aft formed it in this manner, in order to re- 
ferve to themfelves, in cafe of any objections 
being made to it, -this Specious pretence— 
“ That the drawbacks are gifts to the colo- 
“ nies ; and that the aft only leflens thofe 
“ gifts.” Eut the truth is, that the draw- 
backs are intended for the encouragement 
and promotion of Britifh manufactures and 
commerce, and are allowed on exportation 
to any foreign parts, as well as on exporta- 
tion to thefe provinces. Betides, care has 
been taken to Aide into the aft Some arti- 
cles on which there are no drawbacks. 
However, the wdiole duties laid by the late 
aft on all the articles therein Specified, are fo 
Small, that they will not amount to as much 
as the drawbacks which are allowed on part 
of them only. If, therefore, the Sum to 
be obtained by the late, aft had been the foie 
objeft in forming it, there would not have 
been any occafion for the i( Commons of 
“ Great Britain to give and grant to his Ma- 
** jefty, rates and duties for railing a reve- 
“ nue in his Majefty’s dominions in Ame- 
“ rica, for making a more certain and ade- 
** quate provifion for defraying the charge 
** of the adminiftration of juftice, the fup- 

* Though duties by the late aft are laid on fome articles 
on which no drawbacks are allowed, yet the duties impofed 
by the aft are lb final], in comparifon with the drawbacks 
that are allowed, that all the duties together will not amount 
to fo much as the drawbacks. 

Qjj " port 
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<( port of civil government, and the ex- 
** pences of defending the faid dominions’* 
- — Nor would there have been any occafion 
for an * expenfive board of commiflion°rs, 
and all the other new charges to which we 
are made liable. 

Upon the whole, for my part, I regard 
the late adt as an experiment made of our 
difpofition. It is a bird fent over the wa. 
ters, to difcover whether the waves, that 
lately agitated this art of the world with 
fuch violence, are yet fubfided. If this ad- 
venturer gets footing here, we fhall quickly 
be convinced, that it is not a phoenix, for 
we fhall foon fee it followed by others of the 
fame kind. We fhall find it rather to be of 
the * breed defcribed by the poet — • 

“ Infell x votes” 

A direful foreteller of future calamities. 

A FARMER. 

# The expence of this board, I am informed, is between 
four and five thoufand pounds fterling a year. The eftablifh- 
inent of officers, for collecting the revenue of America, a- 
mounted before to feven thoufand fix hundred pounds per 
annum ; and yet, fays the author of <c The regulation of the 
colonies, ’’ the whole remittance from all the taxes in the colo- 
nies, at an average of thirty years, has not amounted to one 
thoufand nine hundred pounds a year, and in that time, feven 
or eight hundred pounds per annum only, have been remitted 
from North America. 

The fmallnefs of the revenue arifing from the duties in 
America, demonftrated that they were intended only as regu- 
lations of trade ; and can any perfon be fo blind to truth, fo 
dull of apprehenfion in a matter of unfpeakabie importance 
to his country; as to imagine, that the board of commiffioners 
lately eftablifhed at luch a charge, is inftituted to affift in col- 
lecting one thoufand nine hundred pounds a year, or the tri- 
fling duties impofed by the late ad? Surely every man on 
this continent muft perceive, that they are eftabliffied for the. 
fare of ^ new fyitem of revenue* which is but now begun. 

* Dir a aelanw” Virgil, iEneid 2. 
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Beloved Countrymen , 

S OME ftates have loft their liberty by 
particular accidents ; but this calamity 
is generally owing to the decay of virtue. A 
people is travelling faft to deftruCtion, when 
individuals confider their, interefts as diftinct 
from thofe of the public. Such notions are 
fatal to their country, and to themfelves. 
Yet how many are there fo weak and fordid, 
as to think they perform all the offices of 
life, if they earnestly endeavour to increafe 
their own wealth, power, and credit, with- 
out the leaf: regard for the fociety under the 
protection of which they live ; who, if they 
can make an immediate profit to themfelves, 
by lending their affiftance to thofe, whofe 
projects plainly tend to the injury of their 
country, rejoice in their dexterity, and be- 
lieve themfelves in titled to the character of 
able politicians. Miferable men ! of whom 
it is hard to fay, whether they ought to be 
moft the objeCts of pity or contempt, but 
whofe opinions are certainly as deteftable as 
their practices are deftruCtive. 

Though I always reflect with a high plea- 
fur e on the integrity and underftanding of 
my countrymen, which, joined with a pure 
and humble devodon to the great and graci- 
ous autnor or every bleffing they enjoy, will, 
I hope, enfure to them, and their pofterity, 
all temporal and eternal happinefs ; yet 
when I confider, that in every age and coun- 
try there have been bad men, my heart, at 
this threatening period, is fo full of appre- 

henfion. 
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henfion, as not to permit me to believe, but 
that there may be fome on this continent, 
againft whom you ought to be upon your 
guard. Men, who either * hold or expedt 
to hold certain advantages by fetting exam- 
ples of fervility to their countrymen — Men 

who 

* It is not intended by thefe words to throw any refle&ion 
apon gentlemen, becaufe they are pofleffed of offices; for 
many of them are certainly men of virtue, and lovers of their 
country. But fuppofed obligations of gratitude and honour 
may induce them to be filent. Whether thefe obligations 
ought to be regarded or not, is not fo much to be confidered 
by others, in the judgment they form of thefe gentlemen, as 
whether they think they ought to be regarded. Perhaps, 
therefore, we fhaJl adl in the propereft manner towards them, 
if we neither reproach nor imitate them. The perfons meant 
in this letter, are the bafe fpirited wretches, who may endea- 
vour to diftinguifh themfelves, by their fordid zeal, in defend- 
ing and promoting meafures, which they know, beyond all 
queftion, to be deftrudtive to the juft rights and true interefts 
of their country. It is fcarcely poffible, to fpeak of thefe 
men with any degree of patience. It is fcarcely poffible to 
fpeak of them with any degree of propriety. For no words 
can truly defcribe their guilt and meannefs. But every ho- 
neft man, on their being mentioned, will feel what cannot 
be exprefted. If their wickednefs did not blind them, they 
might perceive, along the coaft of thefe colonies, many fke- 
letons of wretched ambition ; who after diftinguifhing them- 
felves in fupport of the Stamp-a6l, by a couragious contempt 
©f their country, and of juftice, have been left to linger out 
their miferable exiftence, without a government, colleftor- 
fhip, fecretaryfhip, or any other commiffion to confole them, 
as well as it could for lofs of virtue and reputation— while 
numberlefs offices have been bellowed in thefe colonies, on 
people from Great Britain, and new ones are continually in- 
vented to be thus bellowed. As a few great prizes are put 
into- a lottery to tempt multitudes to lofe, fo here and there an 
American has been raifed to a good poll 

ic Apparent rari nantes in gurgite wafto.” 

Mr. Grenville, indeed, in order to recommend the Stamp, 
had the unequalled generolity, to power down a golden 
ffiower of offices upon Americans ; and yet thefe ungrateful 
colonies did not thank Mr. Grenville for lliewing his kind- 
nefs to their countrymen, nor them for accepting it. How 

muft 
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who trained to the employment, or felf- 
taught by a natural verfatility of genius, 
ferve as decoys for drawing the innocent and 
unwary into fnares. It is not to be doubted 
but that fuch men will diligently beftir them- 
felves, on this and every like occafion, to 
' fpread the infeftion of their meannefs as far 
as they can. On the plans they have adopt- 
ed, this is their courfe. This is the method 
to recommend themfelves to their patrons. 

They aft confidently, in a bad caufe. 

They run well in a mean race. 

From them we fliall learn, how pleafant 
and profitable a thing it is, to be for our fub- 
mifiive behaviour, well fpoken of in St. 
James's, or St. Stephen’s, at Guildhall, or 
the Royal Exchange. Specious fallacies will 
be dreft up with all the arts of delufion, to 
perfuade one colony to diftinguilh herfelf 
from another, by unbecoming condefcenfions, 

ixiiifl that great flatefman have been furprifed to find, that 
the unpolithed colonies could not be reconciled to infamy, 
by treachery ? Such a bountiful difpofition towards us never 
appeared in any minifter before him, and probably never will 
appear again. . For it is evident that fuch a fyftem of policy 
is to be eitablifhed on this continent, as, in a fhort time, is 
to render it utterly unneceifary to ufe the leaft art in order to 
conciliate our approbation of any meafures. Some of our 
countrymen may be employed to fix chains upon us ; but they 
will never be permitted to hold them afterwards. So that the 
utmofl that any of them can expedt, is only a temporary pro- 
vifion, that may expire in their own time ; but which, they 
may be affured, will preclude their children from having any 
confideration paid to them. The natives of America will fink 
into total negledl and contempt, the moment that their coun- 
try lofes the conftitutionai powers fhe now poiTefles. Moft 
fincerely do I wifh and pray, that every one of us may be 
convinced of this great truth, that induflry and integrity are 
the “paths of pleafantnefs, which lead to happinefs,” 

which 
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which will ferve the ambitious purpofe of 
great men at home, and therefore will be 
thought by them to entitle their affiftants in 
obtaining them, to confiderable rewards. 

Our fears will be excited, our hopes will be 
awakened. It will be infinuated to us with 
a plaufible affectation of wifdom and concern, 
how prudent it is to pleafe the powerful — 
how dangerous to provoke them — and then 
comes in the perpetual incantation, that 
freezes up every generous purpofe of the 
foul, in cold — inactive — expectation, “ that 
“ if there is any requeft to be made, compli- 
“ ance will obtain a favourable attention.” 

Our vigilance and our union are fuccefs 
and fafety. Our negligence and our divifion 
are diftrefs and death. They are worfe— 
they are fhame and flavery. 

Let us equally fhun the benumbing ftillnefs 
of everweening doth, and the feverifh activity 
of that ill informed zeal, which bufies itfelf 
in maintaining little, mean, and narrow opi- 
nions. Let us, with a truly wife generality 
and charity, banilh and difcourage all illibe- 
ral diftinCtions, which may arife from differ- 
ences in fituation, forms of government, or 
modes of religion. Let us confider ourfelves 
as men — Freemen— -Chriftian men — -fepara- 
ted from the reft of the world, and firmly 
bound together by the fame rights, interefts, 
and dangers. Let thefe keep our attention in- 
flexibly fixed on the great objeCts which we 
muff continually regard, in order to preferve 
thofe rights, to promote thofe intereffs, and 
to avert thofe dangers. Let 
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Let thefe truths be indelibly impreffed on 
Our minds — that we cannot be happy with- 
out being free-— that we cannot be free with- 
out being fecure in our property — that we 
cannot be fecure in our property, if, without 
our confent, others may, as by right, take it 
away~that taxes impofed on us by parlia- 
ment, do thus take it away — that duties laid 
for the foie purpofes of raifing money, are 
taxes — that attempts to lay fuch duties fhould 
be inftantly and firmly oppofed— .that this 
oppofition can never be effectual, unlefs it is 
the united effort of thefe provinces — that, 
therefore, benevolence of temper toward each 
other, and unanimity of counfels are effential 
to the welfare of the whole — and lafily, that, 
for this reafon, every man amcngft us, who, 
in any manner, would encourage either diffen- 
tion, diffidence, or indifference between thefe 
colonies, is an enemy to himfelf and to his 
country. 

The belief of thefe truths, I verily think, 
my countrymen, is indifpenfably neeeffary to 
your happinefs. I befeech you, therefore, 
** * Teach them diligently unto your chil- 
** dren, and talk of them when you fit in 
** your houfes, and when you walk by the 
** way, and when you lie down, and when 
“ you rife up.” 

What have thefe colonies to afk, while 
they continue free ? Or what have they to 
dread, but infidious attempts to fubvert their 
freedom? Their profperity does not depend 

* Deut. vi, 7. 

R 
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on minifterial favours doled out to particular 
provinces. They form one political body, 
of which each colony is a member. Their 
happinefs is founded on their conftitution ; 
and is to be promoted by preferving that con- 
fitution in unabated vigour throughout every 
part. A fpot, a fpeck of decay, however 
fmall *the limb on which it appears, and 
however remote it may feem from the vitals, 
fhould be alarming. We have all the rights- 
recjuifite for our profperity. The legal au- 
thority of Great Britain may indeed lay hard 
reftridtions upon us; but, like the fpear of 
Telephus, it will cure as well as wound. 
Her unkindnefs will inftrudt and compel us, 
after fome time, to difcover, in our incuftry 
and frugality, furprifing remedies — if our 
rights continue inviolated. For as long as 
the products of our labours and the rewards 
of our care, can properly be called our own, 
fo long will it be worth our while to be in- 
dullrious and frugal. But if when we plough— 
fow — reap — gather-— and threlb, we find, 
that we plough — fow — reap— gather— and 
threlh for others, whole pleafure is to be the 
foie limitation, how much they lhall take, 
and how much they lhall leave, why Ihould 
we repeat the unprofitable toil ? Horfes and 
oxen are content with that portion of the 
fruits of their work, which their owners af« 
fign to them, in order to keep them ftrong 
enough to raife fucceflive crops ; but even 
thefe beafts will not fuBmit to draw for their 
mailers, until they are fubdued with whips 

and 
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and goads. Let us take care of our rights, 
and we therein take care of our property. 
** Slavery is ever preceded by deep/’* ^Indi- 
viduals may be dependant on minifters, if 
they pleafe. States fhould fcorn it. — And, 
if you are not wanting to yourfelves, you 
will have a proper regard paid you by thofe, 
to whom, if you are not refpedable, you will 
infallibly be contemptible. But if we have 
already forgot the reafons that urge us, with 
unexampled unanimity, to exert ourfeives two 
years ago ; if our zeal for the public good is 
worn out before the homefpun cloaths which 
it caufed us to have made-— if our refolutions 
are fo faint, as by our prefent conduct to 
condemn our own late fuccefsful example- - 
If we are not affeded by any reverence for 
the memory of our ancedors, who tranfmitted 
to us that freedom in which they had been 
bled— if we are not animated by any regard 
for posterity, to whom, by the mod facred 
obligations, we are bound to deliver down 
the invaluable inheritance— Then, indeed, 
any minider— or any tool of a minider — or 
any creature of a tool of a minider — or any 
lowerf- indrument of adminidration, if low- 
R 2 er 

* Montefquieu’s Spirit of Laws, B. 14. C. 13. 

•f “ Infir amenta regn:” Tacitus An. b. j 2. f. 66. 

If any perion fhall imagine that hedifeovers in thefe letters 
the lead difaffedion towards our moll excellent Soverdo-n, and 
the parliament of Great Britain; or the lead diflike to the 
dependance of thefe colonies on that kingdom, I be* that 
fu^h perfon will not form any judgment on particular exprelli* 
ons, but will confider the tenour of all the letters taken toge- 
tner. In that cafe I flatter myfelf that every unprejudiced 
reader will be convinced, that the true intereils of Great Bri- 
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er there may be, is 3 perfonage, whom it 
may be dangerous to offend. 

I ihall be extremely forry if any man mil* 
takes my meaning in any thing I have faid. 
Officers employed by the crown, are, while 
according to the laws they condudt them- 
felves, entitled to legal obedience and fincere 
refpedt. Thefe it is a duty to render them, 
and thefe no good or prudent perfon will 
withhold. But when thefe officers, thro* 
rafhnefs or defign, endeavour to enlarge their 
authority beyond its due limits, and expedt 
improper conceffions to be made to them, 

from 

tain are as dear to me as they ought to be to every good fubjeCh 

If I am an enthufiaft in any thing, it is in my zeal for the 
perpetual dependance of thefe colonies on their mother coun- 
try. — A dependance founded cn mutual benefits, the continu- 
ance of which can be fecured only by mutual affections. 
Therefore it is, that with extreme apprehenficn I view the 
fmalleft feeds of difcontent, which are unwarily fcattered a- 
broad. Fifty or fixty years will make allonifhing alterations 
in thefe colonies ; and this confideration ffould render it the 
bufinefs of Great Britain more and more to cultivate our 
good difpolitions towards her : but the misfortune is, that 
thofe great men, who are wreftling for power at home, think 
themfelves very flightly interefted in the profperity of their 
country fifty or fixty years hence ; but are deeply concerned 
in blowing up a popular clamour for fuppofed immediate ad- 
vantages. 

For my part, I regard Great Britain as a bulwark happily 
fixed between thefe colonies and the powerful nations of Eu- 
rope. That kingdom is our advanced poll or fortification, 
which remaining fafe, we under its protection enjoying peace, 
may diffufe the bleffings of religion, fcience, and liberty, thro ? 
remote wilderneffes. It is, therefore, inconteilibly our duty 
and our intereft, to fupport the ftrength of Great Britain, 
When, confiding in that ftrength, lhe begins to forget from 
whence it arofe, it will be an eafy thing to fhew the fource. 
She may readily be reminded of the loud alarm fpread among 
)ier merchants and tradefmen, by the univerfal affociation of 
thefe colonies, at the time of the Stamp-aCl, not to import any 
pf Jier manufactures. — —In the year 1718* the Ruffians and 

' Swedes 
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from regard for the employments they bear, 
their attempts (hould be confidered as equal 
injuries to the crown and people, and fhould 
be courageoufly and conftantly oppofed. To 
fuffer our ideas to be confounded by names, 
on fuch occafions, would certainly be an in- 
excufable weaknefs, and probably, an irre- 
mediable error. 

We have reafon to believe, that feveral of 
his Majefty’s prefent minifters are good men, 
and friends to our country j and it feems 
not unlikely, that by a particular concurrence 
of events, we have been treated a little more 
feverely than they wifhed we fhould be. 
They might not think it prudent to ftem a 
torrent. But what is the difference to us, 
whether arbitrary adls take their rife from 
minifters, or are permitted by them ? Ought 

Swedes entered into an agreement, not to fufFer Great Britain 
to export any naval flores from their dominions, but in Ruf- 
fian or Swedifh (hips, and at their own prices. Great Britain 
was diftreft. Pitch and tar rofe to three pounds a barrel. At 
length fhe thought of getting thefe articles from the colonies, ^ 
and the attempt fucceeding, they fell down to fifteen fliillings. 
In the year 1756, Great Britain was threatened with an inva- 
fion. An eafterly wind blowing for fix weeks, {he could not 
man her fleet, and the whole nation was thrown into the ut- 
most confternation. The wind changed. The American 
fhips arrived. The fleet failed in ten or fifteen days. I here 
are fome other reflections on this fubjedt worthy of the mofi 
deliberate attention of the Britifh parliament ; but they are 
of fuch a nature, I do not chufe to mention them publicly. I 
thought I difeharged my duty to my country, taking the li- 
berty, in the year 1765, while the Stamp adt was in fufpence, 
of writing my fentiments to a man of the greateft influence at 
home, who afterwards diftinguifhed himfelf by efpoufing our 
caufe, in the debates concerning the repeal of that adt. 


any 
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any point to be allowed to a good * minifter, 
that fhould be denied to a bad one ? The 
mortality of minifters is a very frail morta- 
lity. A *** may fucceed a Shelburne — a 
*** may fucceed a Conway. 

We find a new kind of minifter lately fpo- 

ken of at home “ The minifter of the 

** houfe of Commons.” The term feems to 
have particular propriety when referred to 
thefe colonies, with a different meaning an- 
nexed to it, from that in which it is taken 
there. By the word “ minifter” we may 
underftand not only a fervant of the crown, 
but a man of influence among the Com- 
mons, who regard themfelves as having a 
fhare of the fovereignty over us. The mi- 
nifter of the houfe may, in a point re- 
fpedting the colonies, be fo ftrong, that the 
minifter of the crown in the houfe, if he is 
a diftindt perfon, may not chufe, even where 
his fentiments are favourable to us, to come 
to a pitched battle upon our account. For 
though I have the higheft opinion of the de- 
ference of the houfe for the king’s minifter j 
yet he may be fo good natured as not put it 
to the teft, except it be for the mere and 
immediate profit of his mafter or himfelf. 

But whatever kind of minifter he is, that 
attempts to innovate a fingle iota in the pri- 
vileges of thefe colonies, him I hope you 
will undauntedly oppofe, and that you will 

* (e Ubi imperium ad ignaros aut minus bonos pervenit ; 
novum iliud exemplum, ad dignis et idoneis, ad indignos ec 
non idoneos transferor.” Sail. Bed. Cat. f. 50. 

never 
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never fufFer yourfelves to be either cheated or 
frightened into any unworthy obfequioujfnefs. 
On fuch emergencies you may furely with- 
out prefumption believe that ALMIGHTY 
GOD himi'elf will look down upon your 
righteous conteft with gracious approbation. 
You will be a “ Band of brothers,” cement- 
ed by the deareft ties— and ftrengthened with 
inconceivable fupplies of force and conftancy, 
by that fympathetic ardour which animates 
good men, confederated in a good caufe. 
Your honour and welfare will be, as they 
now are, moft intimately concerned ; and 
befides- you are affigned by Divine Pro- 

vidence, in the appointed order of things, 
the protedors of unborn ages, whofe fate 
depends upon your virtue. Whether they 
{hall arife the noble and indifputable heirs 
of the richeffc patrimonies, or the daftardly 
and hereditary drudges of imperious tafk- 
m afters, you muft determine. 

To difcharge this double duty to your- 
felves and to your pofterity ; you have no- 
thing to do, but to call forth into ufe the 
good lenfe and Jfjpirit of which you are pof- 
fefled. You have nothing to do, but to 
condud your affairs peaceably—prudently— 
firmly— jointly. By thefe means you will 
fupport the character of freemen, without 
Jofing that of faithful fubjeds— a good cha- 
rader in any government— one of the beft 
tinder a Britifh government. You will 
prove that Americans hav,e that true magna- 
nimity of foul, that can re lent injuries with- 
out 
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outfalling into rage j and that though yotff 
devotion to Great Britain is the raoft affec- 
tionate, yet you can make proper diftin£tions, 
and know what you owe to yOurfelves‘as 
well as to her— you will, at the fame time 
that you advance your interefts, advance your 
reputation,*— you will convince the world of 
the juftice of your demands, and the purity* 
of your intentions — while all mankind mui 
with unceafing applaufes confefs, that you 
indeed deferve liberty, whofo well under- 
ftand it, fo paffionately ldv6 it, fo tempe- 
rately enjoy it, and fo wifely/'bravely, and 
virtuoufly, affert, maintain, and defend it. 

: j ,' tJ -r $ i ri 

** Certe ego libertateni quae mi hi a parents 
** meo tradita eft, expert ar, ‘qerunrid frujira , 
“ an ob rent f adapt , ip veftra manu-Jitwn eft, 
“ quirites” - . ‘yn 

** For my part, I am refolved ftrenuoufly 
to contend for the liberty delivered down to 
me from my ancestors ; but whether I (hall 
do this effe<ftually or not, depends on you* 
my countrymen.” 

How little foever one is able to write, yet 
when the liberties of one’s country are 
threatened, it is flill more difficult to be 
filent. 

A FARMER. 
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